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Phillips Hexane is extra clean 


Purest solvent you’ve ever seen! 





@ It has to be seen to be appreciated . . . the 
way the purity and cleanliness of Phillips 66 
Solvents is protected during every step of the 
manufacturing, storing and shipping. Phillips 66 
Hexane contains no contaminants to harm your 
finished product. Write for full information about 
these top-quality solvents. No light ends. . . no 
heavy residue. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUi: COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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EDITOR'S DESK 


REAL CHANCE 
TO BECOME 
ACQUAINTED 


For the first time in history the 
annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association and 
the National Soybean Proces- 
sors Association will be held under the same roof 
and on consecutive days this year. We believe it 
is a step in the right direction. Certainly there 
are areas of action in which the two organizations, 
representing two segments of the industry, have 
identical interests. Neither the processor nor the 
grower can operate without the other. 

We take this means of welcoming NSPA mem- 
bers to stay over for our ASA meetings. We hope 
you will take advantage of this opportunity to be- 
come personally acquainted with the leadership 
and the members of our organization. 

When you become acquainted with the other 
fellow he usually turns out to be a pretty good sort 
of guy—probabilities are he does not wear the 
horns which you had pictured! His interests and 
yours may be divergent, but he is just as sincere 
in his beliefs and desires as are you. And when 
you understand those interests you nearly always 
avree that there is justification for that view- 
point, too! 

If differences of opinion have been allowed to 
present themselves in our industry the probabili- 
ties are they are at least partially due to failure to 
sit down together and discuss our problems. Each 
group has gone merrily on its way, probably not 
making too much effort to see the other side of 
the picture. 

We hope the processors of soybeans will not 
rush back to their offices and homes after Mon- 
day’s sessions. We hope you will take the time 
to meet with us—talk with us—and understand 
our thinking and our actions. We welcome the 
opportunity to do so. While there will undoubt- 
edly be important decisions awaiting you at your 
business, I doubt if there is any more important 
job at hand during the period Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
than the re-establishment of the extremely im- 
portant friendly relationships between processors, 
handlers and producers of the soybean crop. 

Let’s make a sincere effort—all of us—toward 
that end. We look forward to becoming better 
acquainted with you and your problems. 


THE TWO As an industry we must never for- 
ARELINKED get that from the standpoint of 
TOGETHER both oil and meal the soybean in- 
dustry is closely linked with the 
cottonseed industry in the United States. We 
compete for the same markets. We have the same 
What affects one affects the other 
they cannot be separated. Of course, one product 
may have slight advantage in one particular field, 
but the other probably counterbalances it in an- 
other field—so they average out. 
Markets for soybean oil meal and soybean oil 


customers 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


have been good during the past year. They were 
not high enough during most of the year when 
viewed from the standpoint of the processor, but 
there was always a buyer at a price which was 
good as compared with competitive products. But 
they would have been better but for one factor. 
Hanging over the market at all times have been 
the huge stocks of cottonseed oil owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. The refiner or the oil 
user has always known that he could go to CCC 
and buy any quantity of oil desired at a previously 
announced price. Competition for oil was at a 
minimum, and the government stocks served to 
establish the ceiling beyond which soybean oil 
prices could not move. Practically no stocks have 
been purchased from CCC by domestic users 
they have bought what they wanted in the mar- 
ket place and the residue has gone into CCC 
stocks. The refiner and the user have carried no 
inventory—there has been no reason to do so 
when the government was already assuming that 


risk. 


As a new cotton harvest season approaches the 
CCC owns over 700 million pounds of cottonseed 
oil. Primarily it is the problem of the cotton in- 
dustry—and of CCC. But it is also our problem, 
for the prices paid for soybean oil will never be 
satisfactory so long as the long shadow of a year’s 
supply of cottonseed oil hangs over the market! 
Soybean oil prices are being established by our 
major competitor. It will always be so, for the 
oils are so interchangeable that one will never 
move much above or below the other so long as 
adequate total supplies are available. The his- 
torical (recent years) premium commanded by 
cottonseed oil will never again be returned. 

Cottonseed’s problem is ours. We must recog- 
nize it. Plans now being made on cottonseed oil 
sales programs directly affect our industry. 


PUT MORE 
EMPHASIS ON 
PROTEIN? 


For years the emphasis in soy- 
bean breeding work has been 
on the production of varieties 
with higher oil content. No new 
varieties have been released unless they were 
higher in oil content than the varieties then avail- 
able in the area of adaptation. Even if yields were 
higher there has been no release because the em- 
phasis—and rightly so—has been on oil. 

To produce the tonnage of protein meals 
needed for America’s livestock requires quantities 
of soybeans, cottonseed, peanuts and other crops 
which produce considerably greater quantities of 
edible oils than our nation is consuming today. 
We have a shortage of meals—and consequent 
high prices. We have a surplus of oils—and the 
resultant low price. 

Neither product can be produced without the 
other. Without surpluses of edible oils we will 
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BUY 
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New, Lower Price 


Improved Service 
& Delivery 


Same High Standards 
of Workmanship 

Same High Quality $ 34 00 
of Materials : aio 


New Method of Distribution Means SAVINGS to You 


Because of our new policy of selling direct to the con- 


sumer —and not through agents— customers now can 60 SECOND MOISTURE TEST 


order the late model 400-G Steinlite Moisture Tester 


direct from the Seedburo Equipment Company at a EASIER TO OPERATE 


reduced price. 


This new method of distribution will improve service TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 


and delivery and at the same time materially reduce 


the cost of distribution— making it possible for you to MEASURES ENTIRE SAMPLE 


purchase a 400-G at a considerable savings. We invite 


your inquiry. WIDER MOISTURE RANGE 


- - - -SAVE MONEY—BUY DIRECT - - - 


Seedburo Equipment Company, Dept. SD8 


Stina Blvd “World's Leading Supplier of Grain Tasting Equipment tor Over 40 Years” 


Please send me literature on the 400-G Steinlite Moisture Tester ‘ , 
now listed at the new low price of $345.CO 
Name ‘ia 


ARO P08 PORTING SURE) 


, Address dee EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
City 
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have inadequate protein meal supplies. With ade- 
quate supplies of meal we have oil surpluses. Price 
materially affects the markets for protein meals. 
High prices stimulate substitution of synthetic 
products such as urea. Regardless of price the 
domestic market for edible fats and oils is rela- 
tive inelastic—the consumer uses just about the 
same quantity each year. Gains come only 
through population increases. Losses come through 
substitute products, such as synthetic detergents, 
which force animal fats into edible fields. 
Perhaps it is time to reappraise our soybean 
breeding programs and consider the advisability 
of shiftng emphasis to protein and away from oil. 
If higher total yields are to be gained by doing so 
and we have no knowledge of such—then cer- 
tainly consideration should be given to such a shift. 
So long as we strive to produce greater quanti- 
ties of protein meals we will have with us the 
perpetual problem of edible oil surpluses. Any 
move to lessen them will be profitable. 


MUST TAKE More and more groups are reach- 
ACTION ing the decision that changes 
ON GRADES must be made in our present soy- 

bean grading standards. Allow- 
able foreign material is too great. Too much trash 
comes to market. It will continue to do so until 


it becomes financially profitable to remove it. But 
until there is reason for returning the recleaners 
to combines they will stay in the sheds. Under 
all ordinary conditions it is possible, with proper 
operation, to market soybeans containing far less 
than the present allowable foreign material. 


But until the processor and the exporter make 
it profitable to market clean beans they will not 
get them. A reduction in foreign material content 
allowed under the federal grades will be a step in 
the right direction. 

The American Soybean Association on two oc- 
casions has requested such changes. But until 
soybean handlers—the men who have the most 
at stake in the current confusion—will recognize 
that right is right regardless of any immediate 
personal financial gain the change will not be 
made. 

Steps toward the changing of grades in 1955 
must be instituted soon. Consideration will be 
given at Memphis to the most desirable course 
of action. Every grower, handler, exporter and 
processor has a stake in any action taken. If you 
favor tighter standards and the resultant higher 
returns which will result then you should be ready 
to support action toward that end. It must come 
this fall. Watch for the decision. Be ready to ac- 
tively support it. 








Built by men 
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Designed for 
LONGER WEAR — 
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“Thars Gold 
in That Thar Straw’ 


The Polaris Cutter and Spreader thor- 
oughly processes the straw as it leaves the 
combine, by breaking up the straw bunches 
and cutting the straw into shorter lengths, 
then uniformly distributes the result over 
the stubble area while combining. 


Discing or plowing is then possible with- 
out the difficulties otherwise experienced, 
with the result that this residue, a natural 
organic fertilizer, is properly returned to 
the soil. 


Every progressive farmer knows the 
value of returning this valuable organic 
matter to the soil. 


Write for complete information 


POLARIS INDUSTRIES 


ROSEAU, MINNESOTA 
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Another high-value soybean harvest 
will soon be here for many farmers. 
They will increase their income from 
soybeans by having the best in crop- 
saving methods — a home harvest 
with their own ALL-CROP Harves- 
ters. 


For 19 years, these home-owned 

machines have been the standard of 
fall harvesting. Now Allis-Chalmers 
offers two new ALL-CROP Harves- 
ters, each with all the features which 
made the original model famous. 


Only ALL-CROP Harvesters have 
wide-flow feeding, separately adjust- 
ed header and reel, rubber shelling 
surfaces, air blast separation, saw- 
tooth wind control valves, full-length 
grain drag in a seed-tight body, and 
quick cylinder speed changer . . . fea- 
tures that enable you to get more 
crop into the machine . . . and more 
beans out of the crop... 
verse as well as favorable harvesting 


under ad- 


conditions. 


With your own All-CROP Harves- 
ter you'll be ready to go when your 
crop reaches its peak of quality and 
maturity. You’ll have less crackage 

save more beans! See your Allis- 


An ALL-CROP 


Harvester 


ng AE shy re 
ae A Pv Sua 
Pull-type 


Model 66 
with 6-ft cut 


<2 tia ALL-CROP Harvesters 


Self-Propelled 
Model 100 with 
9 or 12-ft cut 


oe ; 
Chalmers dealer today. o ie x 4) WN KG ie 
ALL-CROP is an Allis-Chaimers trademark. as ¥4) oh Made Pfs De: IK 
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NEW Type Double-Tank Head House 


Provides more working and machinery space above. Uses one 
tank column for elevator and man lift . . . the other to store 
grain! Standard Columbian oval and flat bolted steel plates 
combine to give roomy, inexpensive solution to a universal 
problem. Weather-tight, comfortable quarters . . . sturdy and 
safe as the rest of the installation, at a very low cost. 














150,000 Bushels of Low Cost, Profitable Storage! 


@ With a minimum of investment, Farmers’ Cooperative Elevator, Tiffin, Ohio, now offers 

modern grain storage second to none. Five Columbian Bolted Steel Grain Tanks and the 

new Double-Tank Head House combine to make 150,000 bushels of storage. Low in first 

cost. Speedily erected by ordinary labor, without special tools. And their ease of main- 
tenance and long service life is a big boost towards profitable operation! 
Reasons aplenty why Farmers’ Coop specified ‘‘Columbian.”’ 


BOLTED STEEL GRAIN STORAGE TANKS 


You expect storage to be fire-proof, ever worn out. Not one has ever been mas- 
weather-proof, rodent-proof. Columbian tered by a tornado. 
Bolted Steel Grain Tanks are and more Columbian offers FREE engineering 
They never crack or crumble. They require service . . . designs your tanks to meet 
no caulking or patching. Service tests in your specific problem and arrangements. 
every climate for over 30 years prove them WRITE TODAY for free, fully illustrated 
ideal for small grain wheat, oats, corn, literature giving complete details te 
barley, cotton seed, linseed, soya beans, of each Columbian model. Make 
flax, peanuts, rice, coffee beans. None has your storage pay you more. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO., P.O. Box 4048-U, Kansas City, Mo. 
Trade Mark Reg 


Associate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association U. S. Pat. Off 
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There was considerable relief from extreme heat, and bene- 
ficial rains—but not enough—fell over much of the soybean belt 
in late July. Soybeans have been generally making good growth 
in the northern portions of the main soybean producing area but 
suffer from dryness and heat in most sections south of a line drawn 
through central Illinois. 

The more favored areas include the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
northern Iowa, northern Illinois, northern Indiana and Ohio. The 
yield outlook is average to above there, but yield could deteriorate 
with insufficient rainfall from now on. 

It is pointed out that the current drought is one of the most 
extensive on record, extending from the Rockies to the East Coast, 
and its breakup is not in sight. The pattern seldom changes from 
dry to wet on a large scale in midsummer. Still ahead, in August, 
is the period when the soybean crop usually deteriorates, as it did 
last summer. 

The Weather Bureau reports soybeans damaged heavily in 
Arkansas, as much by heat as by drought. Missouri is extremely 
hot and dry over the entire area, except for the Delta area where 
the outlook is fair. H. H. Huddleston, Lamont, Miss., says crop 
prospects have deteriorated in his area considerably in the last 
30 days. Lack of general rains has caused many fields of soybeans 
either to burn up or be cut for hay. General rains are urgently 
needed in most of Mississippi. 

Geo. K. Black, J. A. McCarty, Seed Co., Evansville, Ind., re- 
ports most of southwestern Indiana is beginning to show the effect 
of low moisture and the section is now very vulnerable. M. W. 
LeVier, Wichita, Kans., reports rainfall in eastern Kansas has 
been one-half normal since June and he expects the harvest to be 
very light. Many bean fields have been eaten by hoppers. Fred 
Hafner, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., says moisture re- 
serves are dwindling but the yield outlook is still excellent. Glen 
Pogeler, North Iowa Cooperative Processing Association, Mason 
City, lowa, says corn and soybeans never looked better in his section 
and the outlook is for a 25 to 28 bushel average. 

R. R. Kalton, agronomy department, Iowa State College, places 
the state yield average at 20 to 21 bushels—the same as last year— 
if there is ample rainfall in the next few weeks. Without good 
rains the yield will decrease considerably. 


The reason for the recent wild fluctuation in the bean market 
is the lack of a carryover to serve as a cushion, so the market is 
extremely sensitive to the slightest change in outlook. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s stocks report shows soybean stocks in 
all positions July 1 totaled 33.2 million bushels compared to 62.3 
million bushels a year ago. Farm stocks are small and stocks at 
interior mills, elevators and warehouses are all at extremely low 
levels. About 156 million bushels of the 263-million-bushel crop 
were processed through May 31 and about 37 million bushels were 
exported to July 1. 





CROP Leslie Commodity Letter for Aug. 1 estimates the 1954 soy- 
ESTIMATES bean crop at 306.6 million bushels compared with earlier trade 
guesses of 340 ot 350 million bushels and 263 million bushels in 
1953. (C. M. Galvin estimated 345 million bushels July 1). Leslie 
sees no carryover from the 1954 crop as he places requirements at 

310 million bushels. 


PESTS, Widespread damage by grasshoppers is reported in the soybean 
DISEASES belt, including Illinois, Minnesota, southwestern Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri and Arkansas. There is scattered infestation of bean leaf 
beetle in southeast Missouri and Arkansas. Army worms are a 
threat to soybeans in South Dakota. A light infestation of velvet 
bean caterpillars is reported in Plaquemine Parish, La. 

There is some fusarium root rot damage in Iowa, according to 
J. M. Dunleavy and C. R. Weber of Iowa State College, who made 

a second extensive survey of the state’s soybean crop in late July. 


Northeast and southwest Iowa have weedy areas, but 70 to 75 
percent of the state’s acreage is fairly clean, according to Dunleavy 
and Weber. Weeds are reported somewhat worse than normal in 
southwestern Ohio. But most places weeds are giving little trouble 
as they have been held back by drought. (For more complete earlier 
crop report see page 32.) 


OIL, MEAL Announcement of cottonseed oil and meal disposal policies 
DISPOSAL for the new crop year starting Sept. 1 should be out soon. At meet- 
ings with industry groups last week, including ASA President Jake 
Hartz, Jr., and Secretary Geo. M. Strayer, it was indicated Com- 


modity Credit Corp. would continue its domestic sales price at 15 
cents a pound. 

Also that meal taken in price support operations probably will 
be sold back to processors. 


EXPORT A number of European countries are ready to put in orders 
OUTLOOK for U.S. soybeans as soon as the new export and surplus disposal 
program is set. France especially is a good potential customer. 
Size of crop will have a lot to do with the amount exported: 
It will take a really big crop to give the new soybean export pro- 
gram a real tryout. Beans are a natural for this program. Foreign 
countries want our beans, especially if they can get some with their 
own currencies. Exports can be at least doubled with the aid of 
the new program—if the supply is available. 


Cash price to Cash price to Price to farmers Retail cash price 
farmers for farmers for for new crop for baggeu 
No. 1 soybeans No. 2 soybeans soybeans soybean oil meal 
July 30 July 30 July 30 July 30 


ir oe $3.00 
eae 3.49 @ $3.65 $3.51 $2.75 @$2.82 $100 @ $108 
it... sae 119 
3.40@ 3.75 2.70 109@ 115 
3.53 110 
2.64 103.50 
2.65 110 
90 
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WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF OIL MILLING EQUIPMENT 


From time to time we have told you that the 
V. D. Anderson Company is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of Oil Milling equipment. Not 
only is this true but Anderson also supplies the 
world’s most complete line of Oil Milling equip 
ment. Whether you are expanding your present 
facilities or planning a completely new plant, 
you can 


CHOOSE ANY OF THREE METHODS 

You can extract by Expellers, Solvent Extrac- 
tion or by the patented Exsolex process. Ander- 
son supplies extraction equipment for all three 
methods. And not only that but 


ANDERSON SUPPLIES ALL EQUIPMENT 
for an Oil Mill operating by any of these 
methods. At the left we are giving you a partial 
list of the complete line of Anderson Oil Milling 
equipment. Much of this equipment is exclusive 
with the V. D. Anderson Company. Because we 
have the most complete line it will pay you to 
talk to an Anderson engineer when you are con- 
sidering any vegetable oil extraction equipment. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1976 West 96th Street e@ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


emarks Reg. ir Pat 


ANDERSON PRE-EXPELLER 
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Vice Pres Sec.-Treas. Pres. 
Albert Dimond Geo. M. Strayer Jake Hartz, Jr. 
Lovington, Ill Hudson, lowa Stuttgart, Ark 


Welcome to the South 


Soybeaners are in for a bang-up convention this year. Memphis, 
Tenn., has opened the city to us; and with the very capable assist- 
ance of the Memphis Board of Trade and our secretary, George 
Strayer, they have one of the finest programs both educational and 
entertaining we have ever had. 

For the first time the National Soybean Processors Association 
will have their convention at the same location just preceding the 
growers’ meeting. We are happy they will be with us. 


Now “you all” pack up and come on down to Memphis Town. 
See you at the convention. 
Jake Hartz, Jr., President 
AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 
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THE PEABODY, the South’s finest hotel where the combined soybean meetings will 
be held Aug. 30-Sept. 2. 


12 


3 Ath coneoneies 


PROGRAM 


(Tentative and subject to change) 
SUNDAY, AUG. 29 
2:30 p. m. 
Board of Directors meeting, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association. 
MONDAY, AUG. 30 
9:00 a.m 
Exhibits open. 
10:00 a. m. 

Annual business meeting, National 

Soybean Processors Association 
1:00 p.m 

Trade and use promotion commit- 
tee meeting, American Soybean 
Association. 

3oard of Directors meeting, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association. 

Annual business meeting, Mid- 
South Soybean and Grain Ship- 
pers Association. 

Annual Business Meeting, National 
Soybean Processors Association 

TUESDAY, AUG. 31 
Ballroom 

30 a.m... Jake Hartz, Jr. presiding 

President, American Soybean As- 
sociation, Stuttgart, Ark. 

Greetings from mayor of Memphis 

Greetings, President, Memphis 
Board of Trade. 

“Research Work in Soybean Utili- 
zation by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture,” John C. Cowan, 
head, oil and protein division, 
Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Peoria, Il. 

“The World Fats and Oils Sup- 
plies,” Paul C. Quintus, head, 
fats and oils division, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“The Interdependence of the Cot- 
ton and Soybean Industries,” 
William Rhea Blake, executive 
vice president, National Cotton 
Council of America, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

“Soybean and Products Futures 
Markets,” James F. Schonberg, 
assistant secretary, Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Chicago, Il. 

‘30 p. m....Albert Dimond presiding 

Vice president, American Soybean 
Association, Lovington, III. 

“Orderly Disposal of Govern- 
mental Edible Oil Supplies,” 
J. E. Thigpen, director of oils 
and peanut division, Commodi- 
ties Stabilization Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Surplus Butter Disposal and Its 
Effects on Soybean Oil Mar- 
kets,” S. F. Riepma, president, 
National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers, Washing- 
ton, D. C 
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American Soybean Association 


Annual Meeting National Soybean Processors Association 


Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 30-Sept. 2 


“Let’s Buy Soybeans on a Cleaned 
Basis,” L. E. Kennedy, president, 
Kennedy’s Grain Elevator, New- 
ton, Ill. 

“The Processors Look at Foreign 
Material,” speaker to be = an- 
nounced 

“Problems of Handling Soybeans 
in a Port Elevator,” A. A. Clark- 
son, manager, Public Grain Ele 
vator, Port of New Orleans, 
New Orleans, La 

“Problems in Exporting Soybeans 
to World Markets,” W. B. Fox, 
president, C. B. Fox & Co., New 
Orleans, La 

6:00 p.m. 

Reception courtesy Memphis 

3oard of Trade 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 1 


Jake Hartz, Jr., presiding 
meeting, Ameri 


5:00 a.m 

Annual business 
can Soybean Association 

10:00 a. m. Herbert Huddleston 
presiding 

Director, American Soybean Asso- 
ciation, Lamont, Miss 

“The Expanded Program of Varie- 
tal Development Work in Soy- 
beans,” Herbert W. Johnson, re- 
search agronomist, U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture, Belts- 
ville, Md. 

“Problems Facing the Soybean 
Processor,” W. E. Huge, vice 
president, Central Soya Co., 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
chairman, executive committee, 
National Soybean Processors A; 
sociation 

“The World Fats and Oils Supply 
and Its Effect on U.S. Prices and 
Markets,” speaker to be = an 
nounced, 

30 p.m. Howard L. Roach presiding 

Director, American Soybean As- 
sociation, Plainfield, lowa 

“The Status of Soybeans in 1955 
Agricultural Programs,” Marvin 
McLain, director, grain branch, 
Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C 

“What Will We Get for 1954-Crop 
Soybeans?” Francis Kutish, de- 
partment of agricultural eco 
nomics, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

“American Soybeans as Viewed 
by European Buyers,” Geo. M 
Strayer, secretary, American 
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Soybean Ass Hudson, 
lowa 

“Producing Soybeans Under Irri 
gation,” R. B. Oliver. Stuttgart, 
Ark 

“The New Varieties for the South 
ern States,” E. E Hartwig, 

Branch Ex 
Stoneville, 


ociation, 


agronomist, Delta 
periment = Station, 
Miss 

7:00 p.m 

Annual convention banquet 

Entertainment, courtesy Memphi: 
Board of Trade, 

Presentation of honorary life mem 
bership award 

Dancing, Peabody roof. 

THURSDAY, SEPT. 2 
9:30 a.m. 

Field trip to Clarkedale Station, 
Ark., to view varietal plantings 
weed control experiments, till 
age plots, ete 


Midsouth Shippers 
To Meet at Memphis 


The Midsouth Soybean and Grain 
Shippers Association will hold its 
first annual meeting at Hotel Pea 
body in Memphis, Tenn., Monday, 
Aug. 30, Paul C. Hughes, the chai 
man, Blytheville, Ark., has ar 
nounced. 

The shippers meeting will be held 
in conjunction with the annual con 
vention of the American Soybean 
Association which follows in the 
Peabody Aug. 31-Sept. 2 


Greetings 


I should like to join” with 


President Hartz in urging all 
segments of the soybean indus- 
try to attend the meeting at 
Memphis. 


at our Aug. 30 annual meeting 


Processor attendance 


promises to be large and most of 
them will stay over to attend the 
sessions of the American Soy 
bean Association. 

This should provide a real op- 
portunity for all segments of the 
industry to become better ac- 
quainted and to discuss mutual 
problems. 

R. G. Houghtlin, President 
NATIONAL SOYBEAN 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION 


MEMPHIS soybean processing plant of Swift & Co. 
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Figure 1. NORMAL, well-developed, uninjured soybean seed. 


NOTHER SOYBEAN harvest will 
be with us in a few more weeks 
Preparatory to this it might be 


well to review the harvests of the 
past two dry years to see if we may 
| rn avoid some of the errors of harvest- 
ing and the consequent losses suf- 


fered in seed bean quality. 


It is a matter of seed history that 
the seed beans used for planting the 
last two seasons were of inferior 


quality. This was particularly true 
of the viability of the seed. It was 
the exception this past season, as 


By JOSEPH E. BARNES well as the year before, to find seed 


Hictid Geol Oldham, Cunt ean: Sand Co. plots that carried a germination of 
90 percent. Comparative data from 
testing agencies throughout the soy- 
bean belt showed an average for 
seed germination of 75 percent for 
1954. 

There are distinct reasons for this 
condition and it is hoped that a dis- 
cussion of the casual factors may be 
of aid in the coming harvest. 


Drouth Big Factor 


Drouth has been a major factor 
at least in many instances it has 
been an underlying cause in that the 
finished end product, a mature soy- 
bean seed, has not been consum- 
mated. This is particularly true in 
regard to the size of the beans; many 
are small, unfinished and when 
tested for viability either they re- 
main hard, give a weak sprout, or 
rot in the germinator. 

Drouth has also been an underly- 
ing cause for susceptibility to me- 
chanical damage. Beans were so dry 
last fall that many lots were coming 
directly from the combine to the 
seed house with 6-7 percent mois 
ture. Concurrently the percentage 
of damaged beans rose proportion- 
ately. 

Some of this damage could have 
been avoided by proper combine ad- 
justments or by harvesting earlier 
in the day. The manufacturers of 
combines are aware of drouth har- 
vest conditions and have built in 
proper mechanical adjustments to 
alleviate some of the damage. It 
remains with the combine operator 
to take advantage of these adjust- 
ments, as well as give some concern 
to the speed of travel through the 
field Careful screening by good 

Figures 4 and 5. FURTHER samples of mechanical injury. combine operators will disclose pos- 
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Figure 6. BALD HEADS, or snakehead 


sprouts shown by four seedlings at left. 


sible sources of sound and undam- 
aged seed beans. 

In the pictures accompanying this 
article, attempts were made to show 
mechanical injury at harvest and 
the ensuing results when such seed 
beans are tested for viability. 

Figure 1 shows normal, well-de 
veloped, uninjured soybean’ seed 
Such beans may be expected to pro 
duce normal seedlings and give a 
good field stand. 

Figure 2 shows beans with the seed 
coat cracked, but with the bean en 
tire within the coat. Such beans 
when tested or planted may giv. 
many different responses as follow- 
ing pictures indicate. Not much re 
sponse can be expected, as such 
beans under test, or in soil, are su 
ceptible to attack by seed-borne dis 
eases and are, in general, of little 
value for seeding purposes 

Figure 3 shows complete and gro 
damage in that the germ or embryo 
has been completely Knocked out of 
the bean. The casual observer doe 
not see this injury but those who are 
concerned by it, the seed analyst and 
the seed buyer, have to be aware of 
it for in their tests for germination 
and dockage they can see no sprout 
and they can see the loose germs in 
the bottom of their dockage sieve 

resulting in poor testing beans and 
poo! field stands 

Figures 4 and 5 illustrate furthe 
samples of mechanical injury at har- 
vest—both of which contribute to 
weakened, diseased sprouts which 
cut the germination figure, reduce 
field stand, increase susceptibility to 
disease attack, and in general give 
unsatisfactory results 


Results Shown Above 

The results of these types of m«e 
chanical injury are shown in Figure 
On the right in these pic- 


> 


6 and 7. 
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Figure 7. 
injuries shown in Figures 2 and 3. 


tures are shown normal sprout 
which may be expected to produce 
a plant under field conditions 

In Figure 6 the four seedlings at 
the left show bald heads, or snake 
head sprouts, resulting from injurie 
shown in Figures 2, 4 and 5. Under 
field conditions this type of sprout 
either dies or contributes little or 
nothing to the seed crop 

To the left in Figure 7 are 
types of sprouts resulting from in- 
jury shown in Figures 2 and 3. In 
many instances there is either no 
growth at all or the growth 1s so 
poor that the seedling never emerges 
above ground. 

Figure 8 on the left show 
ound mature bean 


hown 


normal 
growth from a 
The middle sprout has no true leave 
and will be arrested in development 
The third seedling shows root in 
jury and breakage that would pre 
vent emergence in the field 

Thus, mechanical injury, due to 
improper combine adjustments, care 
le operation, followed by additional 
injury in processing and cleaning, 
gives rise to injury which results in 
poo! eed quality. 

It may be well to impre on seed 
bean producers that the definition 
of germination in soybeans ts intet 
preted to mean “the emergence and 
development of all essential struc 
tures of a seedling so that it will 
develop a normal plant under field 
conditions.” It does not mean “be 
gin to grow.” 


To Avoid Damage 
Keep in mind the following fact 
when harvesting soybeans this year 
low germination in 
be a seasonal affair and is caused by 


oybeans ma 


1—Extended drouth or excessive 
temperature 

2—Very low 
to 7 percent when combined 


moisture content—6 


SPROUTS at left resulted from 


Figure 8. NORMAL growth from a 
sound mature bean shown at left. Middle 
sprout has no true leaves, and seedling 
at right shows root injury. 


3—Careless and hasty combine op 
erators 
+--Cylinder speed too fast 
»—Each additional mechanical op 
and accumulates to the 
oy bean 


eration add 
poor condition of the 

6—Uninformed persons’ reading 
germination tests on EMERGENCE 


only 


You Can Attend Soy 
Festival on Way Home 
A N INVITATION to people attend- 


ing the joint meetings of the 
American Soybean Association and 
the National Soybean Processors As 
ociation at Memphis to take part 
also in the National Soybean Festi 
val at Portageville, Mo., Sept. 1-5, 
ued by Joe DeLisle, the 
eneral chairman Mi DeLisl 
points out that the Festival will be 
on the direct route of many people 
returning home from the Memphi 


ha been 1 


neeting 
The’ Festival annual 
b: aut pageant will be held the 
fternoon of Sept. 5, the chairman 
i The 
named Mi National 
een, but will be Mi Mi 


queen’ 


winner will not only be 
Soybean 
ourl a 


well and will receive a free two 
veek trip to California to take part 
in the Mi 
to be held there in July 1955 


Universe Beauty Pageant 


The selection of a junior king and 
queen, a kiddie’s parade, float pa 
rade, carnival, exhibits and dance 

ill fill out the five days of celebra 
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‘eEGERERLLS BARREN’ * 


GRAIN DRIERS 


are now proving their worth 
wherever Corn, Wheat, Soybeans, 
Milo and other cereal grains require 
moisture removal to insure premium 
market prices. You retain the resulting 
profits, thanks to the efficient 
operation and low maintenance cost 


of America’s favorite Grain Driers! 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING (CO. 
85 BLUXOME ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Columnar Driers ‘‘Max-!-pacity’’ Elevators 
Conveying Machinery 
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COUNTY 


DISEASES AND 
DISORDERS 


In Southwestern Ontario ' 


BY A. A. HILDEBRAND? 


Science Service 
Harrow, 


N 1953, AS FOR some years previ 

ously, stem canker and manganese 
deficiency were two of the serious 
threats to the successful production 
of soybeans in southwestern Ontario. 
The incidence and severity of these 
two maladies center closely around 
certain characteristics of the soil, and 
the kind of weather that prevailed 
during the growing in the 
area under consideration 


eason 


Manganese Deficiency. After sub- 
iding slightly in 1951 and 1952, 
manganese deficiency in 1953 flared 
into unprecedented importance in 
most of Essex and in parts of Kent, 
the two most important soybean- 
producing counties. By July 1 the 
disorder was widespread, and the 
affected plants showed not only the 
typical foliar symptoms but also a 
disintegration and discoloration § of 
the roots suggestive of a severe, root- 
rot type of injury. 


It is known that the soils of Essex 
County are inherently deficient in 
manganese, and it is now recognized 
that the soybean is extremely 
ensitive to a lack of this element 
According to information which has 
come to hand and which is shown 
graphically in Figure 1, manganese 
in the form that is available to plants 
is present in soils of Essex County 


Based on a talk given at the meetings 
of the fourth annual Ontario soybean con- 
vention, sponsored by the Ontario Soya- 
Bean Growers’ Marketing Board, in Chat- 
ham, Ontario, Feb. 16, 1954. Contribution 
No. 1385 from the Division of Botany and 
Plant Pathology, Science Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa. Canada. 
Senior plant pathologist 


Laboratory, 


Ontario 


to the extent of only 49 parts per 
million, as compared with 199, 206, 
and 243 parts per 
element in the available form in the 
‘oils of three other locations in 
Ontario. 


million of the 


The inherent deficiency of manga- 
nese in the soils, especially of Essex 
County, has been ageravated by a 
decreasing rainfall during the grow- 
ing season for several successive 
Figure 2 shows that the 
average rainfall in the southern half 
of the county, an area of heavy 
production of soybeans, during the 
six-month period from Apr. | until 
Sept. 30, has declined from 17.5 
inches in 1949 to 10.9 inches in 1953 
As a result there has been a general 
lowering of the water table, and 
more recently rains, during the 
growing season, have been either too 
infrequent or of insufficient volume 
to dissolve and maintain continuous- 
ly in solution an adequate supply of 
an important trace element like 
manganese. In 1953, only .87 inches 
of rain fell in south Essex during all 
of July. As a result the availability 
of manganese must have been seri 
ously curtailed, and drought for this 
extended period may have been 
responsible for the marked accent- 
uation of the disorder. 


vears. 


Spraying on Manganese 
Spraying is advocated as the “‘sure- 
fire’ method for obtaining response 
to applications of manganese and 
should be carried out at the earliest 
indication of the occurrence of the 
disorder. From eight to ten pounds 
of a manganese-sulphate-containing 


AVAILABLE MANGANESE 
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PR EDWARD 


WATERLOO 
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NORTH YORK 
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COMPARISON between soils of Essex County and those of three other locations in 


Ontario with regard to available moisture. 
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COMPARATIVE summer rainfcoll in Essex County for past 


Drought during most 
1953 modified 


four years. 
September 
canker. 


chemical should be dissolved in 100 
gallons of water and the solution 
should be applied at not much less 
than 50 gallons per acre 

Stem Canker. Stem canker was 
not as serious in Ontario in 1953 as 
in previous years. There are prob- 
ably two main reasons for this. In 
the first place, the acreage of the two 
highly susceptible varieties Hawkeye 
and Blackhawk was greatly reduced, 
and in the second, the unusually hot 
dry weather of the last three weeks 
of August and the first week of 
September had an inhibiting effect 
on the progress of the 


Effect of Hot Weather 

In Figure 3 it will be noted that 
from June 1 until Aug. 8, 1953, 5.20 
inches of rain fell. Humidity of the 
sluggish air between the rows was 
apparently high enough to allow the 
fungus to infect and kill, as usual, 
great numbers of smaller spurs and 
leaf petioles lower down on_ the 
stems 

During the 26-day period from 
Aug. 9 until Sept. 4, however, only 
06 inches of rain fell, and the 
temperature was unusually high. For 
the 10-day period, Aug. 26 until Sept. 
4, the maximum temperature ex- 
ceeded 90 F. every day. Under 
such adverse circumstances it was 
apparently impossible for the fungus 
to invade the plants through leaf 
scars higher on the stems, and thus 


disease. 


severity of attack by 


of August and early 
stem 


initiate the more serious girdling and 
killing phase of the disease. 

Adverse 
1953, however, may 
carry-over of the 
Stems of a number of susceptible 
varieties collected at random in the 
field in October 1953 were cut off at 
a point a little below ground level 
and were left to stand in shallow 
water in containers in the green 
house. Typical spore - producing 
bodies of the fungus causing stem 
canker soon developed on the lower 
part of many of the stems. From the 
tandpoint of disease control, these 
observations emphasize the advis 
ability of avoiding the planting of 
oybeans after soybeans in a planned 
crop sequence. 


conditions in 
not prevent a 
disease in 1954 


weather 


New Regulation Opens 
Way for New Foods 


{OUSEWIVES will be encounter 
ing new, improved foods on their 
grocery shelves in the future as the 
result of changes in certain Food and 
Drug Administration regulations 


regulations the 
temporary 


Under these new 
government will 
permits allowing food processors to 
make market tests of new products 
which vary from official standards 
This will open the way for food in 
gredients, such soy flour, which 
are widely recognized for their nu 
tritive properties to be permitted in 


Issue 


i953 CA oio.9: 

i952 a 37° 
'95| a 4.0’ 
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DECLINE in average rainfall in Essex County from Apr. 1. 
to Sept. 30 during past five years. 


new combinations with other foods 
This previously was barred in the 
case of many products because of no 
‘historical record,” it is pointed out 
by the Sova Food Research Council 
of Washington, D. C 
This means that a macaroni manu 
facturer who wants to improve the 
content of his product can 
permitted to add varying 
of high protein soy flour 
mixture and sell it 
in test markets. He might make four 
different macaroni products, each 
having a separate percentage of soy 
flour such as 3 percent, 6 percent, 
10 percent and 15 percent 
3v evaluating the market reaction 
to his new products, the manufactur 
to tell which maca 
popular with the 
and her fam 
lect the favorite 


protein 
now be 
quantities 


to his macaroni 


er would be able 
ronlt was most 
American housewife 
ily. He could then 
as his “final” product 
This offers the possibility of relax 
ation of the present rigid standards 
which require manufacturers to keep 
the flour content In macaroni In 


excess 


SOY 
of 12 percent 

‘This change in the Food and Drug 
regulations,” says the Soya Council, 
“will permit food manufacturers to 
improve their products and at the 
same time get public reaction to those 
new foods. It will mean 
netition for the houvewife’s food-dol 
lar. It will mean better and healthier 
food for Americans.” 


more com 
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In processing specify PENOLA H EXANE 


for assured high efficiency 


Penola Hexane offers all of these FOR MORE EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL PROCESSING 
important advantages Always be sure to specify PENOLA Hexane 


@ High Oil Recovery @ Efficient Solvent Recovery FOR EXPERT TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE — always be sure to call 


the Penola Office nearest to you for any technical data or assist- 
@ Low vapor pressure @ Purity : ‘ 
ance regarding your processing operations. 
@ Narrow boiling range @ Special Handling 


@ immediate availability 


PENOLA OIL COMPANY - NEW YORK - DETROIT - CHICAGO Penol a 
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Growing 


Soybeans 
in 


Nebraska 


Some of the rules 
apply elsewhere 


also 


By DONALD G. HANWAY 


Department of Agronomy, University of 
Nebraska 

SUCCESSFUL 

crop depends on 
five things 

1—Choosing an adapted variety 

2—Planting enough good seed, 
properly distributed, at the right 
time 

3—Meeting the needs of the crop 
for water and fertility elements 

4—Preventing weed competition 
for water, nutrients and space 

5—Harvesting in a timely, careful 
way 

The variety that is best adapted 
in any area is the one that produces 
the greatest yield of high quality 
products per acre as an average for 
several years. In general, varieties 
that utilize the full growing season 
yield more than those that mature 
earlier 

How much seed is needed to plant 
each acre? The germination percen 


production of any 
accomplishing 


tage, seed size, and distance be 
tween rows affect planting rate 

Two bushels of viable seed are con 
sidered the most profitable rate for 
soybeans drilled solid. If rows are 
40 inches apart, a viable seed per 
inch of row is the best recommenda- 
tion. This is about one bushel of good 
seed per acre for most varietie 

As rows are narrowed, the spacing in 


YIELDS OF SOYBEANS IN 
ROWS OF DIFFERENT WIDTH 
Row spacing Yield 
(Inches) (Bu./A.) 

42 Bia 

5 18. 
28 18.6 
2 


] 20.8 
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the row should be changed little, if 
at all. Thus, more beans should be 
seeded on an acre basis. Spacing 
of plants in the row at maturity 
should be no more than two inches 
apart 

Close spacing of plants in the row 
results in (1) better emergence if 
the soil is crusted, (2) taller plants 
with fewer branches and pods far 
ther from the ground, (3) more effec 
tive weed control in the row, and 
(4) adequate compensation for plants 
to be sacrificed during weed control 
operations. Some farmers are plant 
ing too much seed and getting 
small stems and excess lodging as a 
result, besides losing beans which 
might have been sold 


Narrow Rows Best 


Tests at Lincoln gave higher yields 
from 2l-inch rows than from wider 
row spacings. This agrees with re- 
sults from other Cornbelt states. In 
three tests under irrigation last year, 
however, 20- and 30-inch rows 
showed no advantage over 40-inch. 
Growth was excellent in these tests, 
and this demonstrates a rule that 
may well indicate whether a farmer 
can expect to gain by using narrower 
rows. The rule is that yield will in- 
crease as rows are narrowed until 
the leaves of plants in adjoining rows 
meet and completely shade the soil 
If a short, early variety is being 
grown or the fertility level is such 
that vegetative growth is somewhat 
limited, row pacingS aS narrow as 
the available equipment will handle 
will usually result in higher yield 

Nebraska experiments 
that time of planting for soybeans 1 
not very critical. Planting in warm, 
moist soil results in rapid emergence 
This is important because the beans 
get started ahead of the weeds and 
weed control is easier. Delay of one 
week in planting usually means not 
more than two days delay in matur 
ity. Soybeans should ordinarily be 
planted as soon after May 20 as a 
firm, clean seedbed can be prepared 
Recommended full-season varieties 
can be planted in any rea up to 
June 10. For later planting the use 
of an earlier variety is recommended 


indicate 


Plants, in general, have certain 
requirements that must be met be 
fore they can grow. If the environ 
ment in which they occur meet 
their requirements by upplying 
phosphorus, pota 

ium, calctum and other elements in 


water, nitrogen 


adequate amounts and proper bal 
ance, the plant growing 
and producing high yields. Soybean 
are no exception. Nearly all the soy 
beans in Nebraska short of 
water at one time or another last 
ummer. Many fields had excellent 
plant growth and a good pod set 
Dry weather reduced the size of the 
eeds considerably and reduced yield 
Areas of fields that col 


res pond by 


were 


accordingly 


lected runoff from slopes had much 
better vields than drier locations 
Soybeans, like corn and the other 
crops grown on Nebraska farms, 
give more per acre from contouring 
or any other practice that helps in- 
ure an adequate water supply. Steps 
that pet water into the soi] where it 
falls are steps toward depositing 
more money in the bank 

Soybeans are almost 40 percent 
protein or about 6 percent nitrogen 
A 20-bushel yield removes about 70 
pounds of nitrogen from an acre 
Fortunately, if inoculated so that 
nodules form, a portion of this ni- 
trogen is taken from the air. As a re 
ult the soil after soybean crop is re 
moved contains more available ni 
trogen than if a non-legume crop 
were grown. Nitrogen fixation by 
legumes is usually less efficient in 
acid soils. Soil tests will indicate 
how much lime is needed for such 
soils. The lime should be applied 
everal months before planting time 
because full benefit is not received 
until it has had time to react with the 
soil 

If soybeans germinate 80 percent 
or more, inoculate without chemical 
seed treatment and plant at a rate 
which will drop one viable seed per 
inch in the row. If germination is 
below 80 percent, treat the seed at 
least one day ahead of planting with 
one of the seed protectants. These 
will protect the seed from soil micro 
organisms while they germinate 
These protectants, however, will kill 
the nodulating bacteria in the in 
oculant if in contact with them very 
long. Chemically-treated seed, there- 
fore, should be inoculated in the field 
just before putting in the planter 

Should phosphorus, potassium, and 
other nutrients be applied in addition 
to nitrogen and lime? No general 
answer is possible. In tests soybeans 
have rarely responded to phosphate 
fertilizers. Most of our Nebraska 
oils are well supplied with potash 





4 


LC in MS 


EFFECT of different plant spacing 
in the row on branching and height 
of lowest pods. Rows were 38 inches 
apart. Selection from Chief is shown. 
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IDEAL FOR SOYBEANS 


SSTON 
HE” OMBINE 
SHREDS STRAW TO 
SHORT PIECES! 
MAKES PLOWING EASIER 


Available for 
and small 


both 
Free-swinging ham 
and shred straw to short 
pieces. Heaviest straw will not clog it 
Proven in soybeans and other straw 
Adjustable fins spread straw 
evenly, often eliminating one plowing 
or discing. Four-bolt mounting for 
casy installation and dismounting. No 
greasing required! Simple positive 
drive! Ruggedly constructed! 


most combines 
large 
mers tear 


crops 


pESSTON S 


Saves up to four bushels of beans 
per acre by reducing cutterbar losses 
when harvesting. A special platform 
shield keeps dirt and other foreign 
matter out of the platform. This 
attachment enables you to cut two 
to three inches above ground level 
yet guards do not “dig in” when cut 
ting on uneven ground. Available for 
SP combines 


Finger spacing assures positive and 


even feeding to cylinder. Eliminates 


bunching in platform, cylinder slug 


ging, and uneven wear on cylinder 


Easily installed 


OTHER HESSTON 
COMBINE ATTACHMENTS 


Concave and Cylinder Adjustments, 
Straw Spreader, 

Cylinder V-Bars, 

Maize Attachments, 

Sealed Bearings, 

Triple Sprockets 


Tank Loader and Extension Units 


rotation in 


applying ma 
and commercial fertilizer 
crop a 
yield he ] 


oybeans if 


yield 

soil 
‘cordance 2—-Surface 
and ability 


one of the biggest 


production 
Occasionally a long rainy period will 4 


STRAW CHOPPER 


become well estat 
der most condition 
farmer achieve 
he will do the following 
Prepare the 
three 


imed and weeds 


to hi can 


kill two ol! crop 
inoculate 
level 1 
tested planting 


plant at 


furrow 
3—Plant in a 

gence will be rapid 

Plant in rows 


warm ( 


SSE! HARBIS / 
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if 


weed 


before planting, the last 


hallow tillage operation just before 


mended rate or put in very 


unless 


prevent timely tillage operations and 


lished. Un 


however, 
control if 


eedbed early and 
weeds 
by a 


s of 


one 
the 


recom 
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f Send this coupon to nearest distributor below, or to 


| HESSTON MFG. CO., INC., 480 King St., Hesston, Kansas 


McNees Sales Co., 334 W. Olive Ave., 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Port Huron Machinery Co., 301 E. Court Ave., Des Moines 8, lowa | 


Farm Equipment Sales Co., 317 S. Center St., Bloomi 


ngton, Ill 


Stover-Winsted Co., 378 $. Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Ind | 


G&H Supply Co., 135 E. Fifth St., Mansfield, Ohio 


Fargo Farm Equip. & Sales Co., 23rd and Front St., Fargo, N. D | 


Gentlemen 
Straw Chopper 


Other Equipment 


Soybean Attachment 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

city 
Le 


Please send information on items checked 


Finger Auger | 


COMBINE ] 


shallow 


emer- 


certain 


of ability to keep drilled bean 
of weeds 

5—Use a rotary hoe o1 
tooth harrow just before the beans 
come up and each time that a new 
crop of weeds germinates until the 
beans are six to eight inches tall 

€—One or two shallow cultiva 
tions should complete the weed con 
trol operations 


Tree 


pike 


The spiketooth harrow and rotary 
hoe are ideal implements for weed 
control operations in soybeans _ be- 
cause they allow timely and rapid 
coverage of a large acreage. These 
operations should kill the weeds as 
they germinate and before they are 
well established. They must be 
evere enough to take out a few per- 
cent of the beans or weeds will be 
left. Fewer beans will be broken if 
this work is done on a bright after 
noon when the beans are less brittle 


Chemical Control 


Many chemicals have ted 

pre-emergence treatment of soy 
bean fields to control weeds. Excel 
lent results have been achieved when 
conditions were right. Chemicals that 
kill weeds, however, can also kill 
soybeans. As yet considerable risk 
is involved in their use and they are 
quite expensive. A product known 
as Premerge has given promising re- 
sults in Nebraska tests, but control 
by tillage is still the recommended 
procedure. 

The efficiency of the harvest 
operation is affected by every opera- 
tion that precedes it. Seedbed pre 
paration and weed control operations 
largely determine the number of 
weeds present to interfere with com 
bining. The method and rate of seed- 
ing are directly related to the height 
of the lowest pods above the ground. 
If the cultivator throws a ridge up 
next to the row, the cutter bar must 
be carried higher and more 
will be left in the field. An 
field for combining would be 
fectly level 


been te 


for 


beans 
ideal 
pet 

Losses of while 
This 


15 to 20 percent 
harvesting are rather common 
Is too great. 


To Wurster & Sanger 


Angelo V. Graci, Jr., one of the 
inventors of the filtration-extraction 
method of solvent extraction and 
formerly of the 
Southern Regional 
Research 
tory at New On 
leans, iS now as 
sociated as a pro} 
ect engineer with 
Wurster & Sanger, 
Inc., chemical en 
gineers, Chicago, 
Ill., the firm 
nounces 


Labora 


an 


Angelo V. Graci 
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U. S. PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF BUTTER AND MARGARINE 
Pounds 1909-1953 
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1910 1915 1920 1925 . 1930 1935 
THE LONG AND SHORT TIME INTERPLAY BETWEEN 


Margarine and Butter Consumption 


By LOUIS H. BEAN 


HAVE YOU studied the long and ever, when margarine did take up margarine consumption has contin 
short time interplay between the lack in butter consumption ued its postwar advance 
margarine and butter as the chart temporarily 1916-1920, 1927-1930 As of 1953, the outlook seemed to 
permits you to do? and 1934-1938 be that butter would continue to 
The charted record shows U. S Butter may be said to be a wai head downward toward six pounds 
per capita consumption of margarine casualty Note how, in 1943, ra per capita Gt was already down to 
and butter. I have emphasized the tioning or something cut consump 8.7 in 1953) while margarine, having 
variation in each by showing. the tion sharply all in one year, a vet reached 7.9 pounds per capita in 
hort time movements of margarin¢ tical drop of four pounds, or 25 per 1953, was heading toward 10 pound 
consumption above it minimum cent. Margarine took up only one It may be very interesting to com 
trend and of butter, below its maxi pound of that drop pare the 1954 and 1955 con umption 
mum trend Then came the speeded up post of both butter and margarine to see 
3etween 1910 and 1935 margarine var advance in margarine consump whether government operations, In 
consumption came up slowly and tion between 1946 and 1950, with disposing of butter stocks and = in 
this uptrend did not cut into butter butter consumption remaining prac cottonseed and soybean price sup 
consumption perceptibly. There were tically unchanged. Since 1950, but port programs, will alter these trend 
three hort-run experience how ter consumption has gone down a ind prospect 
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Soybean Oil Mill Conference 


Papers presented at the seventh annual 


conference of soybean oil mills 


The Toxicity of Trichloroethylene-Extracted 
Soybean Oil Meal (TESOM) 


BY L. L. McKINNEY 


WHEREVER controlled feeding 

tests have been conducted on 
TESOM, it has proved to be toxic 
to cattle. On the other hand, no evi- 
dence of toxicity has been obtained 
where cattle have been fed hexane- 
extracted SBM, even after the con 
sumption of 6,000 pounds per animal 
over a period of 600 days. The toxic 
principle is transferred to the fetus, 
and calves or lambs may often be 
affected. Adequately supplemented 
feeding experiments indicate that 
avitaminoses and nutritional defici 
encies are probably not involved 
Lowered growth response has been 
demonstrated when TESOM_ was 
substituted for  hexane-extracted 
soybean oil meal in chick and swine 
diets Whether these results stem 
from reduced protein value or toxic 
ity, or from both, remains to be 


seen 
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The amount of residual solvent in 
the meal does not correlate with the 
degree of toxicity of the meal on 
feeding to cattle and trichloroethy- 
lene per se does not appear to be the 
source of toxicity. Neither impuri- 
ties nor the oxidation inhibitor in 
new extraction grade trichloroethy- 
lene appear to be the source of 
toxicity, and limited experiments 
have failed to incriminate’ the 
autoxidation products of trichloroe 
thylene. New beans appear to give a 
more toxic meal than do beans that 


have been stored through the win- 


ter. 


at Mason City, lowa 


The evidence to date indicates 
that the toxicity involves either the 
protein or some minor component 
in the soybean which changes on 
aging, or perhaps with heat treat- 
ment, in such a manner as to pro- 
duce less of the toxic principle on 
extraction with trichloroethylene. 
The use of heat in the presence of 
moisture and trichloroethylene is 
common to all extraction plants that 
have produced toxic TESOM. 
Whether the toxicity is characteris- 
tic of trichloroethylene or is gen- 
eral for this type of solvent, whether 
it is characteristic of soybeans or is 
general for oilseeds or even pro- 
teinaceous materials, or whether it 
is dependent upon the process, are 
pertinent to the future development 
of extraction processes. 


Color Characteristics and Chemical Analyses of 
Oil From Frost—and Weather-Damaged 
Soybeans 


BY DUNCAN MACMILLAN 


THIS is an extension of earlier 
work on the green grading of 
crude soybean oil. The paper pre- 
sented at last year’s meeting was, 
in a sense, a study of maturity 
series. Most of the soybeans used 
in that work were from one plant 
ing of a single variety. They were 
harvested at several stages of ma- 
turity and artificially frosted. Thus, 
they showed only green damage 

To extend the work and make it 
more generally applicable, natural 
ly-frosted and  weather-damaged 
soybeans and green oils were ob 
tained from cooperative and other 
mills. The oils from these beans 
were extracted with trichloroethy- 
lene. 

Because the previous study was 
based on a definite series, the analy 
tical data showed very regular 
trends as functions of ripeness of 
the beans. Refining loss, free fatty 
acid, and color decreased markedly 
with maturity while iodine value in- 
creased. In the work reported this 


year, the same trends were notice- 
able but not with the same regular- 
ity. This is not surprising because 
the samples were obtained at ran- 
dom, and there were varying 
amounts of weather damage added 
to the frost damage. More noticeable 
this year than last was the high re- 
fining loss of oil from weather- 
damaged beans. The worst was as 
high as 39 percent loss. 

Weathering also produced’ un- 
usual responses to the bleaching of 
refined oil. In some instances there 
was little or no difference in color 
of oil whether a neutral or acti- 
vated bleaching earth was used. In 
other cases, the difference in color 
between the two bleaches was more 
than would be expected for “nor- 
mal” oils. Thus, the bleach test on 
these abnormal oils is not a reliable 
guide to subsequent treatment in 
the plant. 

It is of interest that only two 
green oils in the entire investiga- 
tion would be subject to the green 
grade penalty. 
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SOYBEAN 
SPECIAL 


Be ready for your soybean harvest . . . make the most of it . . . with 
the new Case Soybean Special Combine. Its new 7-foot header is 
designed especially for clean cutting under prevailing row-spacing 
practice. Big, heavy crops are handled easily. Power-driven, 2-speed 
reel adjusts up and down, forward and back. 

Other features you'll like are the long straw rack with “bottom- 
beating” action . . . 28-inch all-steel spike-tooth or optional rub-bar 
cylinder . . . and famous Case Air-Lift cleaning that floats off dirt 
and trash. Gentle yet thorough threshing assures maximum saving of 
your crop ... more clean, whole beans . . . the kind that brings pre- 
mium prices with minimum dockage. And, if you grow beans for seed, 
you know how important gentle handling is to germination. 

New 28-bushel grain bin is built low for maximum stability. Dis- 
charge auger empties bin quickly, folds back for transport or opera- 
tion along buildings or fences. Quick-shift drawbar reduces width for 
travel. Has new flat-belt safety drive from heavy-duty 4-cylinder air- 
cooled engine or from tractor PTO. Easily adjusted or specially 
equipped to handle all threshable crops. See your Case dealer or 
write J. I. Case Co., Dept. H-754, Racine, Wis. 


Be sure to ask about the Case Income Payment Plan 
for buying money-saving machines with payments sched- 
uled when you have money coming in. 








MILL CONFERENCE PAPERS (Continued) tivity during the hydrogenation re- 


action is desirable. In other words, 


Effect of Agitation on Stability of before the limiting hardness is at- 


- tained, it is desirable to have re 

Hydrogenated Soybean Oil duced relatively large proportions 

of the tri-and diunsaturated acids 

BY E. B. LANCASTER before the oil has become complete- Experiments were conducted in the 
Wien refined soybean oil and ly hydrogenated, so that the melt- pilot plant to find the most selective 


gas are brought to- ing point and firmness will not be type of agitation. 


hydrogen 
re In attempting to conduct hydro- 


gether at an elevated temperature increased beyond that which i: 
nickel quired for a suitable margarine oil genation in a more selective manner 
it was found that the use of an agi 
tator of new design gave a product 
with enhanced stability. The agi 
tator draws hydrogen gas from the 
headspace above the oil in the hy- 
drogenator and disperses it in the 
oil in the form of small bubbles 
This type of gas dispersion agitator 
produces a more stable hydrogen- 
ated oil apparently because the oil 
is kept more nearly saturated with 
hydrogen gas during the reaction 


in the presence of a reduced 
catalyst they combine to give hy or a suitable shortening 
drogenated soybean oil. Agitation 1 Hydrogenated oil for use in mar- 
required to keep the catalyst su garine must have a melting point of 
pended in the oil and to facilitate about 98° F. so that it will melt in 
contact between the oil and ga the mouth when it is eaten. The 
The character of the agitation, a melting point of shortening is usual- 
well as other factor uch as tem ly somewhat higher. Margarine and 
perature and pressure, has an im hortening should also have suitable 
portant effect on the properties of consistencie for spreadability or 
the hydrogenated oil workability 

The result of combining hydrogen The tability of hydrogenated 
with the oil is to increase the melt oybean oil is important to the con 
ing temperature, firmness and sta sumer when it is used in shortening 


bility of the oil. During the hydro and margarine for prepared baked Urease Tests 
genation of soybean oil any and all and fried foods. The length of time On Soybeans 


of the unsaturated acids may be these products, or foods made there- 
reduced. The reduction of the mono from, may be kept on the grocer’s BY A. K. SMITH 
unsaturated fatty acid increase: shelf before they become rancid or TYHE IMPORTANCE of cooking or 
the hardness of the product, wherea otherwise poor flavored is usually toasting sovbean oil meal ha aah 
reduction of the tri- and diunsatur related to the stability of the oil tain sieaerlaniaith nutritional value and 
ated acids, and particularly of the Conditions for hydrogenating the the need for laboratory tests rather 
triunsaturated acid, increases the oil which favors a high stability are than time-consuming ‘animal feed 
tability of the product How termed selective conditions. It is ing tests for control of this opera- 
ever, the reaction is discontinued obvious that a high degree of selec tion were discussed. The moisture 
content of the meal as well as the 
time and temperature of toasting 
are the important factors in efficient 


| SEEDBU feo] toasting. 
ew There are a number of publica- 
“Giant” b aed Loader tions describing laboratory investi 
y gations on toasting In relation to nu- 
tritional value, but because of the 
wide differences between laboratory 


Handles and plant operation these laboratory 


results cannot be translated with as 


2,500 or More surance to large-scale operation 


A number of different laboratory 

tests have been proposed and tried 

Bushels as a means of processing control; the 
two which have been used most are 


\ per hour! the nitrogen solubility tests or, as 
FEATURES it is now known, nitrogen solubil 


ity index (NSI), and the urease test. 
Several different methods for each 
of these tests have been investi 
gated to find the most dependable 


@ Lifts Material Whey one. The need for determining the 
compatibility of soybean oil meal 


27 Feet 
Sue Mow Bie Cant, & . iin a with urea was also discussed. 
‘he New Hytrol Giant, Auger-Type Loader, is mn Pe SE aia ee 
@ Self or Tractor Powered designed for fast, easy, large-capacity handling of lhe modified Caskey-Knapp, the 
bulk materials such as grain and feed. Itis ruggedly, Hafner, and Du Pont methods for 
yet simply built for easy moving and trouble-free determining urease in soybean oil 
® Gathering Auger : operation. All models can be powered by either a meal were described and demon- 
Easily Attached 13 H.P. air cooled gasoline engine, or by any stand- ¥ . . : < 
ard type tractor with power take-off. A gathering strations of two of these methods 
auger, as an accessory, reduces shoveling. Write were given. Although these methods 
Ser Carther tntermation and prices. fall short of the ultimate objective 


@ Simple, Rugged 
Construction 


"World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years’’ required for good quality control, 
they are very useful in plant oper 


ation. 
a /a ‘ 
: Research is still in progress at the 
8 Northern Utilization Research 
Branch on processing control meth- 


pt nd ods which will make possible a uni- 
UIPMENT COMPANY form, high quality product through- 
Dept. SD8 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. ~ out the processing industry. 
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FICOME TO MEMPHIS 


—COME with an expectation of finding much 
of interest and real value, for the great soybean industry is 
“walking” in seven league boots. Let pa:t of your visit be 
devoted to the all important problem of storage. While you 
are in our city, plan to come out to see where the famous 
Memphis Concrete Staves are made; how they are compacted 
for extra strength and cured for unmatched toughness. It 
If you are in need of more soybean . 
aenens, & eae tenet Sane is from our plant that thousands of these staves are sent to 
Structure is your very best buy. build the South's finest soybean, rice, silage, industrial and 


They cre cheaper to erect, longer . ° 
sa ii leeeataneds aan aaiies tea commercial storage structures. We will be very happy to 


ing. WELCOME YOU. 
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hie CONCRETE SILO CO. 


2677 PRINCETON AVENUE *« MEMPHIS 12, TENNESSEE 





See your 


BUTLER 


contractor for... 


BUTLER 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 
961 Sixth Avenue, $.£., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 
931 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Ala. 
Dept. 61, Richmond, Calif. 


ee, page” 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings + Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, Ill. + Richmond, Calif 


Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 





Resi 


BOLTED STEEL GRAIN TANK 


He can help you build storage facilities now to take 
advantage of fast tax amortization and storage-use 
guarantees. Butler bolted steel grain tanks meet the re- 
quirements of the U.S.D.A. Commercial Storage Program. 


You can have Butler bolted steel grain tanks up and ready to fill weeks 
ahead of other types of construction. Butler’s precision-formed and 
punched steel sections — plus the construction experience of your Butler 
contractor’s crew—make erection quick and easy. 


Fast erection, teamed with the low initial cost of Butler tanks, helps cut 
your per-bushel cost of permanent storage facilities. Low upkeep of 
Butler bolted steel grain tanks means further savings. The tank sections 
are sealed and bolted firmly to assure years of fire-safe, weather-tight 
storage. A two-coat bond on the heavy-gauge steel sections guards against 
rust and corrosion. 


See your Butler contractor right away! He'll plan new facilities to 
match your exact needs. And he'll give you a price on a complete instal- 
lation—with Butler bolted steel tanks for 

fire-safe, low-cost grain storage. Write for “ 
the name of your nearest Butler contractor 
and free folders by mail. 











Find your BUTLER 
contractor 
listed here 


DELAWARE: O. A. Newton & Son Company 
Bridgeville, Delaware 


GEORGIA: Mr. Henderson Steele 
991 Tatnal Street, Macon, Georgia 


IDAHO: J. J. Wise and Son 
222 Broadway, Boise, Idaho 


INDIANA: Shinkle Construction Co. 
2406 Main Street, Elwood, Indiana 


(OWA: Todd & Ray Construction Co. 
Ames, lowa 
Mill & Elevator Service Co., P. O. Box 141 
Highland Park Station, Des Moines 13, lowa 


General Conveyor Corporation 
263) Fifth Avenue South, Fort Dodge, lowa 


KANSAS: Ernest Engineering Company 
Topeka, Kansas 


LOUISIANA: Green's Hardware & Machinery Co, 


Crowley, Louisiana 


MICHIGAN: The Vasold Construction Co. 
Freeland, Michigan 


MINNESOTA: Olson Elevator and Mill Supply 
474 Wheeler, Mankato, Minnesota 


MISSOURI: Kansas City Millwright Company 
Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


MONTANA: Burt Talcott Builder 
2107 First Avenue South, Great Falls, Montana 


NEBRASKA: Jones Construction Company 
Grant, Nebraska 
G. E. Morrison Construction Co. 
4510 Cuming Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


NORTH CAROLINA: Aeroglide Corporation 
510 Glenwood Avenue, Raleigh, North Carolina 


NORTH DAKOTA: Koland Construction Company 
Bottineau, North Dakota 


OREGON: Heaton Steel and Supply Company 
428 Spring Street, Box 390, Klamath Falls, Oregon 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Hartung Construction Company 
520 Second Avenue, N. E., Aberdeen, South Dakota 


TENNESSEE: W. J. Savage Company, Flour and Feed Mill 
Division, Clinch Avenue, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Dobney-Alcott Supply Co., Inc. 
32 West lowa Avenue, Memphis 5, Tennessee 


TEXAS: E. O. Ross, Inc. 
1903 North Lexington Blvd., Corpus Christi, Texas 


Briggs- Weaver Machinery Co. 
5000 Hines Boulevard, Dallas, Texas 


Wallace Sales and Engineering Co. 
P. O. Box 899, Wichita Falls, Texas 


WASHINGTON: The Haskins Company 
3613 Main Street, Spokane, Washington 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Color of Soybean Lecithin in Relation to 


Processing Conditions 


BY H. J. DUTTON 


THE production and utilization of 

soybean phosphatides has been 
increasing over the past several 
years Approximately 50 million 
pounds of soybean phosphatides are 
potentially available, but only 20 
million are being produced and sold 
One factor which limits their util 
ization is the brown color which is 
formed during the processing of the 
oil and isolation of the gums. At the 
present time phosphatides are sell 
ing at approximately oil prices 
while the bleached phosphatides are 
selling at a slightly higher price 
However, purified phosphatides are 
selling at $7 a pound for pharmaceu 


aldehyde amine reaction § product. 
It is largely formed by heating of 
the oil during the solvent-stripping 
operation It is not increased by 
drying the gums under vacuum for 
three hours at 80° C., but it is in 
creased on heating at 100° C. under 
the same conditions. The formation 
of the brown color is not prevented 
by removal of free sugars or by hy 
drogenation of the lecithin 

Future work on the color and 
browning in soybean phosphatides 
will include studies on the analy 
tical relation of fluorescense of the 
oil and phosphatides to the develop- 
ment of brown color. An attempt 
will be made to develop a simple 
fluorescence test which will meas 


ure the extent of browning and heat 
damage during the various steps of 


tical uses. These phosphatides are 
valuable as emulsifying agents, ad 
ditives to food for nutritional im 
provement, and therapeutic agents 


processing 


The color of soybean lecithin is ° ey * 

due to carotenoids, brown pigments, Fishin With Soy 

and occasionally porphyrins In R. H. Jones, the fisherman at Wil 
water-washing of crude oil, xantho liamsburg, Va., is “in dire need of 
phylls are preferentially removed sovbean cake for fish bait.” Not 
with the gums, and carotene is prac much, he wrote the National Soy- 
tically absent in lecithin. Lutein i bean Processors Association, but in 
the principal carotenoid, comprising hard cake form. His old supplier 
about three-quarters of the carote closed down 

noids in lecithin. Hydrogen perox “When the cake is pressed hard it 
ide bleaching destroys all the color will stay in the nets and not come 
to some extent, but by far the great to pieces,” he says. “At this season 
er effect is on the carotenoids of the vear sovbean oilcake is the 


The brown color is very likely an only thing we can catch fish with.” 


Dannen Plant Will Look Like This 











DANNEN MILLS plant south of St. Joseph, Mo., will look like this architect's 
drawing after its completion Oct. 1. Tall building at left is the new $800,000 
feed mill built to replace one destroyed by fire in November 1953. Long struc- 
ture in foreground is a new warehouse, complete with enclosed truck loading 
dock and now nearing completion. To the right is Dannen’s 1-million-bushel 
terminal elevator. Jones-Hettelsater, Kansas City, are engineers, designers and 
basic contractors for the new structures. 
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his recent trip to a study of develop- 
ment in fatty alcohol processing 
The Belgian SBA method was se- 
lected as the one best suited to eco- 
nomic application in America. 
Moreover, Mr. McCubbin said, the 
SBA technique, alone among the 
modern methods studied, has a well 
worked out pilot plant that is avail- 
able for the testing of raw feed ma- 
terials of domestic origin. 
The SBA process consists of the 
following steps: 
1—Continuous methyl ester pro 
duction 
a-——Transesterification 
b—Fat splitting followed by es- 
terification 
2—-Continuou hydrogenation of 
the carboxy group 
3—Continuou hydrogenation = of 
the unsaturation existing in the raw 
material 
4—Continuous fractional distilla 
tion of the crude alcohol. 
The high molecular weight 
traight chain fatty alcohols have un 
usual surface activity and the sul 
A New Fatty Alcohol fate derivative is used substantially 
in household detergents. Those from 
Process by Blaw-Knox coconut oil are used in relatively 
—_— higher-priced consumer goods such 
(THE return from Europe of Keator as shampoos, dishwashing com- 
McCubbin, manager of the Mid pounds, and in various cosmetics as 
west headquarters of the Blaw-Knox emollients. Tallow fatty alcohol sul- 
chemical plants division, marks the fates are used in lower cost higher 
introduction of a new fatty alcoho! volume household detergents, such 
proce to American industry as laundry soaps and rug cleaning 
This is the modern SBA* proce: compounds 
for producing fatty alcohol by con The industrial uses of products de 
tinuous hydrogenation Blaw-Knox rived from fatty alcohols represent 
Co. will serve as exclusive licensing another growing market Some of 
agent in the U. S. and will erect these uses are: as anti-static rinse 
complete plant embodying this olutions in the textile industry; for 
process plasticizers and stabilizers for vinyl 
Mr. McCubbin devoted much of plastics; as detergent additives for 


WHAT DID LESLIE SAY ABOUT— 


DECEMBER WHEAT? DECEMBER RYE? MARCH WHEAT? 


Letter +503, June 14—“We suggest you raise your buying point on 
December Wheat to 19614, or for long term 198% March.” 


Keator McCubbin 





On June 18 December Wheat made its season’s low of 195%. 
RECENT PRICE—217'%4 PROFIT PER CONTRACT-—S$S 1050 


On June 18 March Wheat made its season’s low of 198. 
RECENT PRICE—218 PROFIT PER CONTRACT—$988 
Letter #502, June 7—‘“Hold December Rye bought last week at 
10742. If you did not follow our recommendation then, we advise you 
to buy now at 110 or lower.” This was filled that Monday at 1097. 
RECENT PRICE—123'44 PROFIT FIRST PURCHASE—$787 
SECOND—$668 
WHAT DOES THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE LESLIE COMMOD.- 
ITY LETTER SAY ABOUT—MARCH MEAL? JANUARY AND 
MARCH SOYBEANS? 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY—1 year $85 6 months $50 5 weeks $10 
The Leslie Analytical Organization, 1227-B Bryden Rd., Columbus 5, Ohio 





petroleum products; as dispersants 
in printing ink; and as defoamers in 
paper making. 

‘Societe Belge de L’Azote et des Produits 
Chimiques du Marly 


U. S. Oils May Face 
African Competition 


[ [NITED STATES oilseeds and edi- 

‘ ble oils may in the future face 
substantially greater competition in 
European markets as result of in- 
creased supplies of high quality, edi- 
ble-grade palm oil in West Africa, 
according to a U. S. Department of 
Agriculture marketing study. The 
large supplies of high quality oil are 
the result of important improve- 
ments which have been, and are 
continuing to be made in palm oil 
quality, especially in Nigeria and 
the Belgian Congo. 

The Department’s study indicates 
that West African production of oil- 
seeds is not likely to increase rapidly 
in the near future. Native produc- 
tion, still the major source of supply, 
is directly affected by world prices, 
and weather also is an important 
factor 

Volorous H. Hougen, of the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, conducted 
the fats and oils marketing study in 
all countries on the African west 
coast from Senegal to Angola, to ob- 
tain firsthand information regarding 
the production there of vegetable 
oils and oilseeds, principally palm 
oil, palm kernels and peanuts. 

Additional observations by Mr. 
Hougen, based on individual areas of 
West Africa covered by his study 
will be published soon by the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, B.C. 


Heads Southeast Sales 


H. A. “Whitey” Glazner has been 
named the new Southeastern dis- 
trict sales manager for McMillen 
Feed Mills with headquarters in the 

new Master Mix 
plant at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
Mr. Glazner 
joined the com- 
pany in 1937 as a 
salesman. He was 
made director of 
, field service in 
1951 and _— since 

4 ; i that time has 

mi traveled widely, 

H. A. Glozner helping poultry 
and livestock feeders. His years of 
experience in the feed industry 
make him ideally qualified for his 
new work in the “broiler belt” of 
America. 
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‘“‘“Soybean”’ Briggs Has 
Retired at Wisconsin 


- 


a 


George M. Briggs 


(FORGE M. “Soybean” Briggs, 

extension agronomist at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, retired June 30 
afte ociation with the 
department. He ha ucceeded 
by Dr. Don Peterson, who has been 
connected with the State College of 
Washington at Puyallup in agronomy 
forages the past year 

Briggs was county agent in Bu 

nett County, Wis., from 1916 to 1919, 
when he entered the department of 
at the University. His in 


oybeans has been lifelong 


30 Veal as 
ri 
t 


been 
research on 


agronomy 
terest in 

He has played a considerable part 
in the improvement of Wisconsin 
varieties of soybean He is author 
Soybeans,” and 
Soybeans, a 
Orient,” 


of a circular, “Plant 
co-author of a bulletin, 
Crop Borrowed from. the 
and of other circulars 

One of the organizer 
Soybean A 
ident, 
life 


of the Amer 
and a fo! 
elected an 
member in 1953 

Peterson received his Ph.D. at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1953. He 
will do exten work in grain 
crops, and weed 
control 


ican ociation 


mer pre he wa 


honorary 


ion 


including soybeans, 


Thailand Bean Crop 


Production of soybeans in Thal 
land in 1953 is assumed to be equal 
to the 1952 output of 850,000 bushels, 
according to USDA’s Foreign Crops 
and Market 

In Thailand, 
for the 
quantities are cony 


are not used 
oil, but 
erted 


oyoean 
production of large 
into soya 
auce and bean curd 

On the basis of months’ ex 
ports hipments for the year 
estimated at 108,000 bushel 


nine 


are 
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Stored grain protected 


by 


a 
Grain ELEVATORS, 


throughout the world are finding the Hot Spot Tempera- 


spot 
temperature 
system 


terminals and country. stations 


ture Measuring System the accurate, convenient way to 


guard against spoilage. 


The first, modern, electronic system 


for checking grain temperatures, the Hot Spot System pays 


for itself by pointing accurately 


accompanies moisture 
insect damage. 


ov ae £ a 


Minneapolis-Honeywell instrument 
ROHN I HE 


O) 





Minneapolis-Honeywell instrument 


80) 


to local heating that 
pockets, mold or germ action, or 


Switch-controlled unit, installed 
in the gallery or headhouse, lets 
you sean through each bin manu 
ally from 
matter of seconds. The tempera 
ture 


top to bottom in a 
instrument 1s a 
Minneapolis-Honeywell E/ee 
trontK Potentiometer, developed 
especially for this system re 


measuring 


sponds to changes as small as 
one-fifth of a degree Fahrenheit 


Automatic scanning system, de 
signed for location in your office 
automatically 
each point in each bin. Coded sig 
nal lights identify each tempera 
ture point as it is measured. The 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Fle 

trontK instrument gives quick 
accurate indication of 
ture. System can also be operated 
manually 


switches through 


tempera 


For spot checking, use this com 
Portable Potentiometer, 
developed by Minneapolis 
Honeywell for Hot Spot Detector, 
Inc. A jack plug lets you connect 
the bin thermocouple cable for 


pact 


an on-the-spot measurement. 


Complete grain temperature measurement systems are 


available on purchase or lease plan. For full facts, write 


to us today. 


spot detector, Inc. 


426 Keo Way . 


Des Moines, lowa 


Instruments, for Hot Spot Detector Systems, are made exclusively by 


Minneapolis-Honeywell . . . First in Controls 
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Processors Had a Bad Year 


QOYBEAN crushers have had a 
“very difficult year because of 
high costs that could not be passed 
sufficiently high prices for 
the end products, T. L. Daniels, 
president of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, told the Con- 
gress of the International Associa 
tion of Seed Crushers at Cannes, 
France, June 2 


on in 


“Cottonseed crushers have fared 
relatively well,” said Daniels. “The 
1953 crop was supported at 75 per 
cent of the parity price contrasted 
with 90 percent of parity in 1952 
Thus the end products could be sold 
at highly competitive prices with 
soybean products and leave the cot- 
tonseed crusher a reasonably satis 
factory margin of profit 

“The government’s asking price 
for its CCC stocks of cottonseed oil 
for domestic use at 14 cents per 
pound and later at 15 cents per 
pound has effectively reduced the 
free supplies to the point where 
supply and demand are approxi- 
mately in balance 

“Large supplies of cottonseed 
meal have been disposed of by the 
CCC in connection with the relief 
program to drought stricken areas. 
The disposal price of $35 per ton was 
such as to clear the Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks completely. 
Crushers of soybeans were adverse- 
ly affected in those areas where soy- 
bean meal and cottonseed meal are 
competitive 

“The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced April 9 that the 


1954 cottonseed crop would be sup- 
ported at 75 percent of parity 
With the 1954 crop of soybeans sup- 
ported at 80 percent of parity, pro- 
cessors of soybeans will not find 
themselves at as great a disadvant- 
age compared’ with cottonseed 
crushers as during the past crop 
year 

“Cottonseed oil usually commands 
a slight premium over soybean oil 
in the domestic market but this has 
largely disappeared in recent 
months due in part to the relatively 
larger free supplies of cottonseed 
oil 

“Disappearance of the two oils, 
relative to each other for selected 
months of 1953 and 1952, is as fol- 


lows (thousands of tanks): 
1953 1952 
Cotton- Soy- Cotton- Soy- 
seed bean seed bean 
Oil Oil Oil Oil 
August 1.2 3.7 14 q 
September ‘ q 
October 
November 
December 
January -- 3.f ; , 
“Thus it is that cottonseed 
oil is gaining ground at the expense 
of soybean oil. This has been due to 
greater consumption at home and 
to an increase of exports—out of 
CCC stocks.” 


Sees Big Demand for 
Canadian Soybeans 


(THERE IS a tremendous demand 

for oilseeds at the right price 
in Great Britain and the European 
Continent, K. A. Standing, secre- 


BOOST SOYBEAN 
PROFITS 
.» AT LOWER COST! 


Installation of a low-cost Crown 
solvent extraction plant means 
more business better business 
for your community. With one of 
these simple, easy - to - maintain 
units, soybeans can be economic- 
ally processed right in their grow 
ing area into high protein feed for 
livestock and poultry. Thus, you 
save money by eliminating freight 
and handling charges for the proc 
essed beans plus saving on 
freight charges on the return of 
the meal 


Write today for descriptive 
folder and complete information 


CROWN p0my 


IRON WORKS CO. 
1235 Tyler St. N.E. = 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. ; 


Photo by Arland R. Meade 


FIRST SHIPMENT of soybeans direct- 
ly from Oswego, N. Y., to a foreign 
port was recently made by Oswego 
Soy Products Corp. Here are two of 
the three pipes through which the 
beans were loaded into the steamship 
Judge Kenefick from the elevator at 
Oswego. The beans were shipped to 
Victory Millis, Ltd., at Toronto. The 
shipment does not herald any special 
plan of export for Oswego Soy, ac- 
cording to the company. 


tary-manager of the Ontario Soya- 
Bean Growers’ Marketing Board, 
Chatham, reports. Standing recently 
returned from a _ European fact- 
finding mission. 

Standing reported that while 
European buyers want to buy where 
prices are the lowest, they are look- 
ing for quality and willing to pay 
for it. 

Standing said that Canadian qual- 
ity has been very acceptable and 
buyers are interested in continuing 
quantities if the quality can be kept 
up. He said that splits do not enter 
into purchasing agreements on soy- 
beans in Europe and the U. K., but 
that major problems are other 
grains, weed seeds and dirt. Man- 
churian soybeans usually arrive 99 
percent pure and are bought on a 
“grade and arrival” basis. 

Canadian soybeans have the edge 
in the British market since they are 
not subject to the 5 percent duty if 
they can be identified as of Canad- 
ian origin. 


Peiping Oil Monopoly 


The Peiping government plans to 
create a state monopoly in edible 
oils, eliminating China’s age-old free 
market in fats and oils as a first 
step in coping with a fats and oils 
shortage, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch from Hong Kong. 

For many months Chinese house- 
wives have had to line up to get 
cooking oils, and people complain 
about scarcity and adulteration, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press. 
Since Chinese do not eat a large 
amount of dairy products or meat, 
cooking oil is their chief source of 
fat. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS 
at the Ontario 
Agricultural College 


By P. VANSCHAIK 


Department of Field Husbandry, Ontario 
Agricultural College, before Ontario 
Soybean Convention 


(THE SOYBEAN crop is still a rela 

tively new crop to Ontario. The 
acreage has increased at a very rap 
id rate during the past 15 years from 
approximately 10,000 acres to over 
200,000 in 1953. With this increased 
popularity of the crop came an in- 
creased need for research. The work 
carried out by the field husbandry 
department of the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College can be divided into 
three main groups 

1—Breeding program 

2—Research on cultural practices, 
etc. 

3—Regional variety testing 
throughout the province 

The soybean breeding program at 
the College was started in 1950 and 
therefore at the present time is still 
in the process of being built up. It 
has not advanced far enough that 
new varieties are likely to be re- 
leased in the very near future. The 
chief aim of the breeding program 
is the production of varieties suit 
able for Ontario’s soybean producing 
areas. 

Early maturity is one of the char 
acteristics we are primarily inter 
ested in for the northern regions of 
soybean adaptation Under test 
now are a considerable number of 
lines of advanced generations of 
such crosses as Richland x Flambeau, 
Lincoln x Kabott, Mukden x Capital, 
and Blackhawk x Mandarin 

Most of these are progenies of 
material supplied to the College by 
other experiment stations in Canada 


and the U.S.A., when our breeding 
program was initiated in 1950. Dur 
ing the past three years a number 
of crosses were made at Guelph and 
plant lines of these are now also 
under test In 1953, 12 different 
crosses were successfully made be 
tween the varieties Flambeau, Har- 
dome, Comet, Renville, Harosoy, 
Goldsoy and others 

Weed control in sovbeans is still 
one of the great problems. Consid- 
erable work is being done to develop 
chemical materials which will effec 
tively control weeds and at a reason- 
able cost. Two of these materials 
have been under test at Guelph, one 
a dinitro compound called Premerge, 
the other a naphtyl phtalamic acid 
called Alanap. Both were supplied 
as pre-emergence sprays at five dif- 
ferent rates of application. The re 
sults of weed counts four weeks 
after seeding are shown in Table 1] 


TABLE 1. 


Rate of Ave. no. of 
application weeds per sq. ft 
Control 15 
Premerge 2 Ibs. /acre 
S f/acre 
acre 
8% lbs. /acre 
10 Ibs. /acre 


Alanap 2 Ibs. /acre 
4 Ibs /acre 
6 lbs /acre 
& lbs. /acre 


10 lbs /acre 20 


No reduction in vigor or yield re 
sulted from the application of either 
of these chemicals. The results of 


these tests have been encouraging 
but are definitely not conclusive 
The effectiveness of control by 
chemicals is seriously affected by 
prevailing environmental conditions 
such as smoothness of soil surface, 
moisture content of the soil, temper 
ature, etc 

The tests will be continued for 
before any definite 
made 


everal years 
recommendations can be 

Time of planting is very impor- 
tant, especially in the northern 
regions where the growing season 
is short. A date-of-planting experi 
ment was started in 1952 to deter 
mine the effect of time of planting 
on yield and oil content of soybeans 
This experiment included seven 
plantings of three varieties during 
seven consecutive weeks 

The first planting was done on May 
16th and the last on June 27th. This 
last planting was later discarded be- 
cause of very low emergence and in 
sufficient maturity at harvest time. 
The results of the six remaining 
plantings were very distinct show 
ing a decrease both in yield and in 
oil content of the seeds from early 
to late planting 


TABLE 2. 
Decrease 
in yield from in oil 


€ 


Ist to 6th planting ‘ 


Decrease 


Variety 
Flambeau 190 - 180 
Mandarin 19.2 195-178 
W6S-292 25.4 - 20.2 204-1684 


These results point at the desira 
bility of planting reasonably early 
if weather and soil conditions permit. 

In view of the marked results ob 
tained in greenhouse experiments of 
antibiotic treatments on forage leg 
umes a test was initiated to study the 
effect of different antibiotic seed 
treatments on soybeans. Aureomy 
cin, penicillin, and terramycin were 
applied at four different rates prior 
to seeding Notes were taken on 
germination, stand, vigor and yield 
No effect was obtained during the 
1953 season on any of these char 
acteristics 
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CROP REPORT 


Bean Belt Drought Deepens 


A RAPIDLY deepening drought had 
; oybean territory in its grip 
July, with rather general 

third week of the month 
apparently at least temporarily 
checking the condition. 


most 
in late 
rains the 


Crop prospects in some areas were 
cut during July by searing tempera 
tures and drought of some week 
tanding 

The yield outlook wa till rated 
as excellent in Minnesota, northern 
Iowa, and in a belt through northern 
Illinois, northern Indiana and Ohio 
Area uffering worst included the 
fringe west of the Missouri River 
extreme outhern Iowa, southern 
Ilinoi Mi Arkansa and 
Mississippi 

Weeds were only a minor problem 
most places due to the dry weathe1 
Grasshoppers were reported to be 
the No. 1 pest over much of the soy 
bean belt Jean leaf beetle 
Louisiana and garden 
webworms in southwest Iowa, where 
causing light to heavy 
damage. J. M. Dunleavy, Iowa State 
College plant pathologist, forecast 
possible later trouble in Iowa with 
Rhizoctonia root rot, after a survey 
covering 1,150 miles in late June. 

About 17.3 million acres are ex 
pected to be harvested for beans this 


sour), 


were 
reported in 


they were 


if growers carry out 
of July 1, aecord- 


year—-a record 
their intentions as 
ing to the crop reporting board of 
USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service 

The North Central region shows 
an 18 percent increase in acreage, 
with increases in all states except 
Kansas. Increases range from 7 per 
cent in Indiana to 47 percent in Min 
nesota 

As feed 
Kan a 
orghum rather than 

The South Atlantic 
increase of 8 percent, with all state 


upplies were short’ in 
farmers turned to hay and 
oybean 

tates show an 


but Georgia increasing their acreage 

Soybean production continues to 
expand in the Midsouth states, where 
a 17 increase is indicated, 
Much of the increase comes in the 
Delta land of Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Louisiana 

A tentative crop estimate of 345 
million bushels was made by C. M 
Galvin, crop statistician for Francis 
du Poat & Co., July 1. This com- 
pares with 262.3 million bushels in 
1953 

On-the-spot reports from Soybean 
Digest correspondent: 


Arkansas. L. M 
Dortch Seed Farms, 


percent 


Humphrey, R. L. 
Scott (7/19): 


32 


Crop condition very bad. Many 
fields burned up beyond recovery. 
Last 42 days 90 degrees or more, 20 
of these over 100. Total rainfall in 
period .79 inch. Yield outlook worst 
in years. 


Illinois. Albert Dimond, Loving- 
ton (7/20): Crop condition fair to 
poor to punk with 50 percent punk 
Weather hot and dry with n>» sub- 
oil moisture Many fields have 
hed leaves halfway up plant. Can't 
guess yield but it will be worst this 
area has had So far bean fields 
look a little better than corn. Two- 
thirds to three-fourths of beans in 
Illinois are in area hit 


W. V. Simmons, Quincy Soybean 
Products Co., Quincy (7/19): Soy- 
beans that are blooming are seriously 
damaged account drought and _ hot 


winds. No soil moisture 


Indiana. J. B. Edmondson, Dan- 
ville (7/20): All beans short due to 
Late sowed beans at stand 
‘till about one-half knee high, 
blooming and podding at bottom. 
Outlook at moment for a 75 percent 
crop. 

Chester B. Biddle, Remington 
(7/20): Maturity advanced. Outlook 
excellent. Yield outlook good. Could 
use some moisture this week. 


drought 


Iowa. Robert Overton, Knoxville 
(7/20): Beans have been damaged 
considerably already and unless we 
get immediate relief from hot dry 
weather the crop will be cut to half 
or one-third of normal. Both sur- 
face and subsoil moisture very de- 
ficient. 

Mississippi. J. T. Thomas, Cruger 
(7/18): No rain in 60 days. Subsoil 
moisture playing out. Some excep- 
tions to this have had scattered 
showers With average to above 
rainfall for balance of season we 
could have a normal crop. However, 
with a 30-day forecast of light rain- 
fall and high temperatures I would 
say this crop in the Delta would 
duplicate the crop of the last three 
seasons, and that has been poor. 


Missouri. H. A. Seeburger, St. 
Charles (7/20): On heavy soils still 
some moisture but on light and sandy 
soils it is about all gone. If we do 
not get any rains yield will be cut 

Carver Brown, Laddonia (7/21): 
Heat and drought have done severe 
damage Situation critical. If it 
continues will be very little yield. 

Ohio. E. M. Wiecher, Delphos 
Grain & Soya Products Co., Delphos 
(7/21): Growth ahead of normal 


PLANTED ACREAGE OF SOYBEANS 
(thousand acres) 


Acreage 
for beans 
For 
Harvested har- 
Average 
1943-52 1953 


Acreage grown alone 
for all purposes 


Average 

State 1943-52 1953 1954 
a 2 11 
N. J 37 1 
Pa 67 37 
Ohio 1,108 1,064 
Ind 1,693 853 
Ml 

Mich 

Wis 

Minn 

Iowa 

Mo 
N. Dak 
S. Dak 
Nebr 

Kans 

Del 

Md 

Va 

W. Va 
N.C 


13,523 16,085 11,559 14,366 17,329 


Crop reporting board of USDA Agricultural 
Marketing Service 


seven to ten days. Moisture ade- 
quate. Crop in critical stage. Need 
temperature under 90 degrees for 10 
days. 

South Dakota. H. G. Miller & Son, 
Garden City (7/21): Maturity of crop 
about 10 days late due to spring 
planting. Dry and hot all through 
July. Moisture needed badly. Yield 
could be small if we do not get rain 
soon. 

Ontario. R. H. Peck, River Can 
ard (7/21): Weather has been hot 
and generally dry with very little 
moisture reserve. Possibly 25 per- 
cent of fields will be half crop to 
nothing. And general rains needed 
to insure average yield in rest. Some 
areas have good crops. 


Benelux Lowers Bar 


Belgium, Luxembourg and_ the 
Netherlands have published a “com 
mon list” of commodities that may 
be imported without quantitative re- 
striction from the United States and 
other dollar sources, according to 
Foreign Agricultural Circular of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 

These commodities which _ in- 
clude sovbeans and vegetable oils, 
may also be transshipped between 
the three Benelux countries. 

The adoption of the common list 
furthers the declared intention of 
the Benelux governments to pursue 
vigorously liberalization of their 
trade with dollar countries 
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Built to Handle a 


bunbop 





* 42 


capaci 
JOHN DEERE 
Combines 


PROBABLY no crop grown tests the capacity 
of a combine like soybeans. That’s why their extra capacity 
makes John Deere Combines such favorites of bean growers 
everywhere. 

The John Deere 25 Seven-Foot Combine sets the capacity 
standard in the small combine field. Full-width, straight- 
through design... quick-change cylinder speed control which 
gives exactly the right cylinder speed for best threshing with- 
out cracking your beans ... an open-bar grate which allows 
up to 90 per cent separation at the instant of threshing . . . 
large-area separating and cleaning units—all mean the John 
Deere 25 will harvest more acres every day and give you 
cleaner beans in the grain tank. ; 


No. 55 Self-Propelled 


On larger acreages the tremendous capacity of the big John 
Deere No. 55 Twelve- or Fourteen-Foot Combine truly pays for 
itself in a big way. In the weed-infested bean crop of Mr. John 
H. Myers of Brunswick, Missouri, (shown at right) the No. 
55 took thirty bushels per acre without a hint of trouble. 
The No. 55 will pay off for you, too, regardless of your crop 
conditions. 

See your John Deere dealer for full informatior on the com- 
bine that best fits your acreage next time you are in town. 


JOHN DEERE « Moline, Ill. 


AUGUST, 1954 


The top picture shows the 25 doing its usual 
clean job in beans. Above is the No. 55 in weedy 
beans. 


Send for FREE Literature | 
JOAN DEERE © Moline, li. © Dept. D72 | 


Please send me a free folder on the 25 | |; the | 
No. 55 Combine. 


Name 


loun State 2 


! 
| 
I 
I 
R.R — Box | 
| 
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LETTERS 


On Cottonseed Meal 
To Tue Eprtor: 

I have noted with interest in the 
July edition of the Soybean Digest 
your brief review of the research 
conducted by Professor C. L. Mor- 
gan, South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, in which vari- 
ous cottonseed meals were com- 
pared to soybean meal as a source of 
protein for chick 

It would appear that it would 
have been desirable for the review 
to have included that part of the 
same experiment in which mixtures 
of the soybean meal and various cot 
tonseed meals were compared to 
soybean meal alone. The published 
report of the work indicates that 
both gains and feed efficiency were 
comparable to those of soybean 
meal alone when half the soybean 
meal was replaced with either of the 
three samples of cottonseed meal 
tested 

Professor Morgan stated in his 
paper, “All of the cottonseed meals 
in combination with soybean meals 
as the protein supplement produced 
weights equal to those on the con- 
trol ration supplemented with soy- 
bean meal.” 

He also stated, “There was a very 
high efficiency of feed utilization by 
the chicks on the soybean meal con- 
trol ration and on the rations sup- 
plemented with combinations of 
soybean meal and the various cot- 
tonseed meals.” 

We consider that phase of Profes 
sor Morgan’s work to be especially 
important Much additional data, 
obtained at various agricultural ex 
periment stations, caused nutrition 
research workers to adopt the fol- 
lowing official statement during the 
third Conference on Cottonseed 
Processing as Related to Cottonseed 
Meal Nutrition, Nov. 11, 1953: 

“Results presented thus far indi 
cate that chick and broiler rations 
containing cottonseed meal and soy- 


bean meal in equal proportions on a 
nitrogen basis are equal or superior 
to rations based on either cottonseed 
meal or soybean meal alone, when 
the cottonseed meal used has 0.04 
percent or less free gossypol and 75 
percent or more of nitrogen solubil- 
ity in 0.02N NaOH solution.’- 
A. L. Ward, educational service, 
National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, Dallas, Tex. 


Sell Soy to Humans 
TO THE EDITOR: 

I have been a member of the As- 
sociation and a subscriber to the 
Digest for many years and I have 
no criticisms to offer. I enjoy the 
magazine and it keeps me informed 
on the soybean situation. I notice 
it carries information on the grow- 
ing and processing of the bean in 
Canada, which adds to its value for 
me, 

I would like to pass along a sug- 
gestion for your consideration on 
future policy. In cooperation with 
the processors, the Digest has done 
a wonderful job in promoting the use 
of soy in animal nutrition and I am 
wondering if the time is now ripe 
to really sell soy in human nutri- 
tion, not as a substitute for other 
ingredients but on its own merits 
as probably pound for pound the 
most economical source of protein 
in food technology. 

I know soy products are used in 
some food items, margarines, special 
breads, multipurpose meals, etc., but 
its use in such staple foods as breads, 
macaroni, etc., as a means of step- 
ping up the protein content of these 
foods, is still far from general. Some- 
times I think we have gone much 
further in animal than in human nu- 
trition 

When we consider that 2 percent 
soy based on the flour content of 
the dough can increase the protein 
content of the loaf by 20 percent, 
the advantages of its use in nutri- 
tional value on one hand and _ its 
value as an outlet for soy flours, 
seems to be worth going after. 

Even on this continent with all its 


Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oils — Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 


resources, the need for a low cost 
protein is acknowledged by all nu- 
tritionists 

I believe if the Association and the 
soy processors can get together they 
can convince the baking and maca- 
roni industry that soy can help them 
produce foods more nutritious and 
palatable with added soy flours, and 
I look forward to the day when soy 
flour will be a standard ingredient 
in these products.—James L. Doig, 
Montreal, P. Q. 


Agrees 100 Percent 
To Tue Epiror: 

I just read your editorial on page 
4, the June issue, on “World Mar- 
kets.” 

It is to be regretted that there 
are so few who see as you do. I 
agree 100 percent and any sane per- 
son should be able to see that if our 
prices are too high—I mean out of 
line with other countries—our prod- 
ucts will not be bought and natural- 
ly a surplus will be the consequence. 

I cannot see the sense of high 
price supports and then have to put 
the products into storage as in the 
case of dairy products. Why not 
take our medicine even if it is a 
bitter pill? I feel we will have to 
take it sooner or later. 

I feel that you are doing us a 
great service. Hope to see you at 
Memphis.—E. W. Trachsel, Helena, 
Mo. 


FEEDING 


FATS. It has been confirmed that 
wheat germ oil, corn oil, soybean 
oil and oleic acid concentrate are 
sources of unidentified chick growth 
factors in experiments at Iowa State 
College. 

Commercially hydrogenated soy- 
bean oil in the form of margarine 
did not contain much of the growth 
factor actively possessed by soybean 
oil. Margarine and butter were ap- 
proximately equal as fat supple- 
ments for chicks. 


FURTHER STUDIES OF THE 
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UNIDENTIFIED CHICK GROWTH 
FACTORS IN UNSATURATED 
FATS. By Donald S. Carver and 
Elton L. Johnson, Iowa State Col- 
lege. Poultry Science, Vol. 33, No. 3, 
pages 543-548. May 1954. Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kans. 


CHICKS. A hemorrhagic condition, 
varying in severity, was observed in 
New Hampshire chicks raised on 
wire-floored batteries and fed a sim- 
plified corn-soybean oil meal ration 
in West Virginia experiments. 

The condition was cured or pre- 
vented by administration of mena- 
dione, dehydrated alfalfa meal and 
fresh or dried droppings. 


A HEMORRHAGIC CONDITION 
IN CHICKS FED SIMPLIFIED RA- 
TIONS. By C. G. Anderson, J. H. 
Hare, J. K. Bletner, C. E. Weakley, 
Jr., and J. A. Mason. Poultry Science, 
Vol. 33, No. 1, January 1954, pages 
120-126. 


PIG RATION. Macdonald Col- 
lege in Quebec has devised a low-fat 
dry feed mixture suitable for feed- 
ing to pigs weaned at 10 days of age 

Composed of 10 percent soybean 
oil meal, it will permit growth and 
development fully equal to that of 
sow-nursed pigs. 

A MEAL MIXTURE SUITABLE 
AS THE ENTIRE RATION TO BE 
SELF-FED DRY TO PIGS WEAN- 
ED AT 10 DAYS OF AGE. By E. W. 
Crampton and O. M. Ness, Macdon- 
ald College. Journal of Animal 
Science, Vol. 13, No. 2, pages 357 
364. May 1954. Boyd Printing Co., 
372-374 Broadway, Albany 7, N. Y 


QUAIL. Rations containing about 
20 percent protein and consisting 
mainly of corn and soybean oil meal 
are satisfactory for quail when prop 
erly supplemented. 

Wheat bran is quite promising as 
a supplement due to its relatively 
high lysine content. 

LOW PROTEIN RATIONS FOR 
THE BOBWHITE QUAIL. By James 
T. Baldini, Roy E. Roberts and 
Charles M. Kirkpatrick, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. Poultry Sci- 
ence, November 1953, 945-949. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHOLE COTTONSEED VS. COT 
TONSEED MEAL FOR WINTER 
ING RANGE CATTLE. By J. A 
Darnell, T. B. Patterson, C. E 
Lindley and B. F. Barrentine. In 
formation Sheet 487, Mississippi 
State College, State College, Miss 


For a complete list of books on the soy- 
bean crop and industry and related sub- 
jects drop a_éposteard to Circulation 
Department, Soybean Digest, Hudson, 
Iowa. Copies of books and other publi- 
cations listed on our pages will be 
obtained for readers when requested, if 

possible. 
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Has Problem with 
Pre-Emergence Spray 


PRE-EMERGENCE spraying of 
soybeans with the dinitros such as 
Sinox PE resulted in good weed 
control in New Jersey this spring, 
according to Donald A. Schallock, 
extension associate in field crops at 
the New Jersey College of Agricul 
ture, New Brunswick. 
Schallock says that early in July 
there were many acres of excellent 
beans with no weeds visible 


“The problem we ran into in cen 








For Handling Grain in FLAT STORAGE 





tral Jersey was a severe injury to 
small beans, due to the fact that 
the dinitro remained on the _ soil 
surface during a prolonged dry and 
hot spell. The injury was attributed 
to vapors from the chemical applied 

“Several farmers disked their crop 
in, but when we were called, we 
advised them that the soybeans 
would grow out of the injury. It is 
too early to tell now. 

“The weed recommendations are 
not being changed as a result of this 
occurrence The combination of 
time of planting and the dry, hot 
weather made us feel that it was 
a ‘freak’ occurrence.” 
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GRITS and FLAKES... from the World of Soy 


@St. Regis Paper Co. announces that the New Orleans, La., office of its 
multiwall packaging division is now located at 307 Carondelet Bldg., New 
Orleans 12, La. Herman Haberle continues in charge of the New Orleans 
office 


@ Integration of five major industrial-agricultural operations of the Glidden 
Co. into a newly-created chemurgy division was announced by Dwight P. 
Joyce, president. The new division is headquartered in Chicago, with Wil- 
lard C. Lighter, Glidden vice president, in charge. 


@ Arthur P. Berry, formerly head of the chemical division of E] Dorado Oil 
Works, San Francisco, was elected president of the firm. He succeeds James 
Moller, resigned. J. W. Howell, formerly manager of the Bayonne, N. J., 
plant, was named vice president of the company. 


@ “How Do You Judge a Whipping Agent?” by R. Henika, J. Reger and H. 
Tengquist, all of Western Condensing Co., is an article in the July issue of 
the Manufacturing Confectioner. 


@ Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., has signed a contract with Combs & 
Co. for increasing the capacity of the Dannen elevator at Milan, Mo., accord- 
ing to Dwight L. Dannen, company president. Gene Sterling is manager 
of the Milan office. 


@J. D. (Jud) Brance was elected president and general manager of Fort 
Worth Steel & Machinery Co., Fort Worth, Tex., at a recent board meeting. 
He succeeds J. I. Jackson who had been with the firm 25 years. Mr. Brance 
was formerly executive vice president. He was the organizer and former 
majority owner of Brance-Krachy Co., Inc., Houston industrial distributing 
firm 


@ Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, Mo., has announced the engagement of Valen- 
tine-Radford, Kansas City advertising firm, to handle all of the Missouri 
Valley soybean processor’s advertising. 


@ Georgia Feed and Poultry Conference for 1955 will be held June 19-21, 
at the Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Go., Will L. Kinard, secretary, 208 
William-Oliver Bldg., has announced. 


@ The Bagpak division of International Paper Co. is opening a new sales 
office in Des Moines, Iowa, R. I. LaMarche, sales manager, announces. Dale 
Rowe will head the new office. He spent three years at the company’s 
Camden bag plant prior to his present assignment. Location of the new 
office will be announced shortly. 


@ The 28th annual fall meeting of the American Oil Chemists’ Society will 
be held at the Radisson Hotel in Minneapolis Oct. 11-13. General chairman 
is J.C. Konen, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and program chairman is Harold 
Wittcoff, General Mills, Inc. 


@ Sutton, Steele & Steele, Inc., Dallas, Tex., has announced the appointment 
of Charles E. McCartney, Kansas City, as sales and service representative in 
Missouri, northern Arkansas, eastern Kansas and eastern Nebraska. He will 
specialize in the varied uses of specific gravity separators and air-float 
stoners In grain, seed, food, and chemical processing operations. 


Is New FAS Head 


William G. Lodwick, an Iowan 
who has had broad experience in 
agriculture—both as a farmer in his 
home state and as an adviser in the 

foreign field—was 
appointed by Sec- 
retary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft 
Benson as admin- 
istrator of the 
USDA’s Foreign 
Agricultural Serv- 

ice. 
Clayton E. 
& Whipple, who has 
wm. G. Lodwick served as acting 
administrator of the FAS, will con- 
tinue in his position as deputy ad- 
ministrator. The FAS is the De- 
partment agency which, as a prin- 
cipal function, is making concerted 
efforts to regain and expand foreign 
markets for U. S. agricultural 

products. 

The experience Lodwick brings to 
his new assignment includes opera- 
tion from 1940 to 1950 of a farm 
near his home town of Centerville, 
Iowa. Prior to that time he prac- 
ticed law in Chicago. From 1950 
up to the present time he has served 
in various capacities as a consultant 
on foreign agricultural problems. 


To J. R. Brown Co. 

News of the appointment of E. A. 
Coons as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the R. J. Brown 
Co., St. Louis, effective Aug. 1, has 
been released by R. J. Brown, pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Coons has been purchasing 
agent in the chemical division of the 
purchasing department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. since 1947. 
Prior to that he served in various 
capacities with Sinclair Refining 
Co. He come to Bronoco with wide- 
ly-diversified experience. 
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@ John W. Evans, Montevideo, Minn., former American Soybean Association 
president, was recipient of an alumnus citation from Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn., for scientific agriculture at the University’s recent centen- 


nial convocation. Mr. Evans was a member of the class of 1911. 


@C. L. Strock, editor of General Mills, Inc., publications at Minneapolis, 
Minn., was winner of a Hudson Jetliner auto for developing the winning 
slogan at the recent conference of the International Council of Industrial 
Editors at Detroit. 

@ International Paper Co. has opened a new branch sales office in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, it is announced by F. H. Savage, vice president and general sales 
manager. The new office is located in the Dixie Terminal Bldg., 49 E. 4th St. 
It will house representatives of three of the company’s principal sales and 
converting divisions, including the Bagpak division. James Woodrow will 
represent the firm’s Bagpak division. 

@‘New Plant Tailored to Vegetable Oil ‘Ice Cream’,’ was an article by 
Arthur J. Reitz of Frozen Desserts, Inc., Los Angeles, in July Food Engi- 
neering. 

@ James A. Wilson, former manager of International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp.’s Bonnie, Fla., plant, has been promoted to the position of production 


Change by Bemis 


L. E. Cox H. L. Bayne 


Howard L. Bayne has announced 
his forthcoming retirement as man- 
ager of the Kansas City plant and 
sales division of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 


manager for the phosphate chemicals division. He will be responsible not 
only for the Bonnie plant but also for International’s chemical plants at 
Wales, Tenn., and at Tupelo, Miss. Neil O’Donnell, who has been acting 
superintendent of the Bonnie plant, becomes plant superintendent. 


effective Aug. 31. He will be suc- 
ceeded as manager by L. E. Cox, 
now assistant manager. 

Mr. Bayne has been with Bemis 
more than 40 years at Kansas City. 
He was named manager in 1949. 

Mr. Cox started his career in the 
plant in Indianapolis in 1933 and 
later transferred to the sales organ- 
ization. He moved to Kansas City as 
assistant manager in 1949. 


@Executives and personnel of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills gathered recently 
at a testimonial luncheon in St. Louis to honor J. B. Cronheim on the oc- 
casion of his 55th anniversary with the company. He is vice president and 
a member of the board of directors of Fulton, as well as general manager 
of the company’s St. Louis plant. 


@ The 21st annual meeting of the National Agricultural Chemicals Associ- 
ation will be held Sept. 8-10 at Spring Lake, N. J. Formal sessions will be 
held at the Essex and the Sussex. 
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WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS by WILLIAM H. BANKS WAREHOUSES, INC., covering your inventory of 
SOYBEANS, MEAL and SOYBEAN OIL—while stored right on your own premises—convert your INVEN- 
TORY into WORKING CAPITAL, by furnishing you with desirable COLLATERAL for required financing 
from your own bank. 
While attending the AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 
Convention at Memphis, be sure to call at 


[BOOTH NO. 18 | 


JIM FLETCHER and CHARLEY BUXTON will be attending the meeting. They will be happy to wel- 
come you at our booth and discuss with you, in strict confidence and without obligation on your part, your 
particular financing problems. 
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had 
Minmtapous Mo.ine 


to give you these 
money-making advantages! 


One man and the MM "69" 
make a threshing crew that's 
hard to beat. Light weight, 
light draft, straight-through 
design, and full length sep- 
aration mean a fast, clean, 
low cost job in every crop. 


SELF-PROPELLED 


Now with POWERflow steering, and 
POWERflow drive, this mighty MM "'S" 
Self-Propelled Harvestor offers a host of 
exclusive new MM advantages. Avail- 
able in 12-, 13-, and 14-foot sizes. 


_ UNtHARVESTOR™ 


Powered and propelled by the MM Uni- 
Tractor, this MM Uni-Harvestor combines 
your crops at a new low cost. The same 
Uni-Tractor also mounts the Uni-Foragor, 
Uni-Huskor and Uni-Picker Sheller. 


Packed with new MM Firsts to 

stretch your yields cut your 

costs! One-piece header, 3-chain 

raddle feeder conveyor, adjust- 

able tread, and 8 cylinder speeds 
are typical advantages 


Big capacity, light weight, and 
outstanding performance make 
the MM G-4 Harvestor biggest 
seller in the 12-foot size. Built 
for either one- of two-man op- 


eration . 


. real cost-cutting 


efficiency. 


HERE’S PERFORMANCE THAT TOPS THEM ALL! 


When you buy any of these 5 MM Harvestors, you buy 
performance that gets a// your crop... gets it clean... 
gets it into the truck box in the shortest possible time... 
and at the lowest possible cost. You buy advantages that 
only the builders of the original, light-weight, big-capacity 
combine can offer... advantages that Keep MM Harvestors 
—and Harvestor-owners— ahead of the field! 


CLEAN, THOROUGH THRESHING IN EVERY CROP! 


In grain, bean, or seed crops, MM Harvestors leave a clean 
field behind you . . . put top yields in the grain tank. MM 
headers travel as low as 2 inches above the ground to pick 
up flattened grain . . . high-speed MM sickles shear the 
crop with less shock and vibration. Rasp bar cylinders and 
the exclusive MM all-steel, one-piece welded concave and 
grate thresh with a thorough, gentle “rubbing” action. Fish 
back channels in the exclusive MM grain pan prevent 
bunching of grain... give you the same thorough cleaning 
on level and rolling land 
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CUT FIELD TIME ... SLASH JOB COSTS! 


Standard equipment on every MM Harvestor (unless you 
specify otherwise) is a high-speed auger unloader that emp- 
ties the grain tank in 60 to 90 seconds. This advantage 
alone, can save you up to 2!4 hours of precious time every 
harvesting day! 

Before you buy any combine, see your MM dealer for 
complete facts on a// the money-making advantages MM 
Harvestors can give you 


"88" HARVESTOR SHOWS ADVANTAGES TO LOOK FOR 
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—_——|- WHEEL TREAD ADJUSTABLE 
FOR EASIER ROW CROP WORK 


\ RETRACTABLE FINGER 


3-CHAIN RADOLE FEEDER CONVEYOR AUGER CONVEYOR 


NO CANVASES 


box, paste it on a posicard, and mail today with 
yur ame nd odes Me gation MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
39 
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Push is on for Farm Exports 


EXPORTS. There will be plenty 
of ways for moving soybeans into 
export channels in the next year or 
so, if normal market demand is not 
ufficient to move all the beans de- 
ired 


Congress and the Administration 
are putting a big push on farm ex- 
ports and surplus farm product dis- 
posal. In funds involved, it amounts 
to a total export program bigger 
than any since the years immedia- 


ately following World War II 


The main new vehicle for moving 
urpluses is the new Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act. It authorizes $1 billion to be 
pent within the next three years, 


and is now law. 


The total funds, however, can be 
pent at any time, whether the 
three-year period has elapsed or not. 
If the program goes well, it’s gener- 
ally understood that Congress will 
provide additional funds. 


The billion is broken into two 
parts: $700 million are earmarked 
for sale of farm surpluses in ex 
change for foreign currencies, This 
is similar to the Section 550 program 
carried out by Foreign Operations 
Administration during the last fiscal 
year. The other $300 million are for 
giveaway of surpluses to countries 
in need during emergencies 


The law authorizes making sur 
pluses available to friendly popula 
tions, as well as to friendly nations. 
This opens the way to grants of food 
to the peoples in iron curtain coun 
tries, as well as to the people in 
Russia itself, if desired 


The Department of Agriculture 
will have a big hand in manage 
ment of this export program—prob- 
ably a major one. Exports under 
this program have to be above “nor- 
mal.” Officials are investigating in 
Europe, the Far East and in Latin 
America the possibilities of increas 
ing exports above normal without 
cutting into regular commercial 
business 

The trade development act is only 
a part of this year’s export financ- 
ing. A big chunk of Mutual Security 
Act funds will be tagged for sur- 
plus crop disposal. House has ear- 
marked $500 million for this pur 
pose; the Senate only $350 million 
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The lower figure probably will be 
accepted 

In addition, regular foreign aid 
funds under Foreign Operations Ad 
ministration will be available for 
purchase of farm products. In the 
last fiscal year total funds spent un- 
der the FOA program were $713 
million. Of this, Section 550 funds 
(used for sale of products for for- 
eign currencies) approximated $245 
million. 


Only a small volume of soybeans 

$2,925,000 in purchases—moved 
under Section 550 in the last fiscal 
year due to the domestic shortage. 
However, many countries wanted 
soybeans put on the 550 list so they 
could pay in their own currencies 
instead of dollars. 


A fair-sized volume of beans 
might move under the new program 
in the coming marketing year—pro- 
vided the crop is well above 300 
million bushels, and soybeans are 
placed on the “surplus” list. 


RESEARCH. An additional $100,- 
000 will be available for soybean re- 
search during the fiscal year which 
started last July 1. Expenditure of 
this additional amount is directed 
by Congress in the new Appropria- 
tions Act. No new money is being 
made available, but a shift of funds 
within USDA is being made to take 
care of the increase. 

Officials say the extra research 
money will be used for three major 
phases of expanded soybean re- 
search: 

1—An expansion of analytical fa- 
cilities to make a more careful 
check of all breeding lines for oil 
and protein content, as well as 
iodine number. Object is to be able 
to provide better information on 
breeding lines 

2—Fundamental research on 
breeding behavior, with a main ob- 
ject of finding the upper limits of 
soybean growth—both North and 
South. 

3—An evaluation of all the soy- 
bean introductions and lines in an 
effort to obtain improved varieties 
for disease resistance. 


Work at the soybean laboratory 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


at Urbana, IIl., will be strengthened 
under the new program, but. re- 
search will be conducted in several 
other Midwest states, and in both 
northern and southern areas. Work 
will be handled cooperatively with 
experiment stations. 

The increase in soybean research 
funds was favored by the American 
Soybean Association and other soy 
bean groups. 


MELLORINE. Output of mellor- 
ine and mellorine type of frozen 
desserts made with vegetable fats 
and oils more than doubled in 1953 
the production of the previous year. 


Nine states reported production 
of mellorine during 1953, says a re 
port of USDA’s Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, totalling 22,494,000 
gallons. In 1952, only four states re- 
ported mellorine production. 


In some states such as Alabama 
and Arkansas state’ legislatures 
didn’t authorize manufacture of mel- 
lorine or similar products until the 
year was under way. 

Texas led the U. S. in mellorine 
output last year with 10,870,000 gal- 
lons—up 71 percent. Illinois, the sec- 
ond ranking state, gained 116 per- 
cent in output. Missouri production 
totalled 2,477,000 gallons, an_ in- 
crease of 39 percent. 


COTTONSEED. USDA _ officials 
met with industry representatives 
late in July to discuss the relation- 
ship between soybean and cotton 
seed price support programs in the 
coming season. 


In the meantime, the new cotton- 
seed support program is set. With 
only a few chaiges, it’s the same 
package program as last year. Sup- 
port level is $54 a ton instead of 
$54.50 a- year ago. Both represent 
75 percent of parity. 

For each ton of cottonseed pur- 
chased by a crusher at not less than 
support price, CCC offers to buy 
specified quantities of crude cotton- 
seed oil, 41 percent protein cake or 
meal, and linters at specified prices. 
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A crusher taking advantage of 
this offer must sell all three com- 
modities to CCC. However, crushers 
can repurchase cake and meal im- 
mediately from CCC at the package 
price, or $1 less than the current 
market price, whichever is higher. 

A fourth of the cottonseed oil 
produced in the last three years has 
been tendered to CCC under the 
package program. Total oil tender- 
ings are 1,394 million pounds, of 
which 443 million pounds have been 
sold, mostly into export channels. 

Total tenderings of cottonseed 
meal from the last three crops are 
1,897,000 tons. Sales have totalled 
1,791,000 tons, nearly all on the do 
mestic market. 


OFFICIAL. USDA has a new As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture to 
replace John H. Davis who has re- 
signed to head the Moffett program 
in agriculture and business at Har- 
vard University. 

He is Dr. Earl L. Butz, former 
head of the agricultural economics 
department at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. Dr. Butz is the third 
Hoosier in recent years to hold a 
key position in the Department. 

Dr. Butz will have general direc- 
tion of both the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service and the Foreign Ag- 
riculture Service. 

He is a Purdue graduate of 1932 
He worked for the Federal Land 
3ank of Louisville from 1935 to 1937 
while completing his doctorate 
thesis. After getting his doctor’s de 
gree in 1937, he became a faculty 
member at Purdue. He was named 
head of the Agricultural Economics 
Department in 1946. While on leave 
of absence in 1943 and 1944, he made 
a study of the production credit sys 
tem for the Brookings Institute. 

William McArthur has resigned 
as assistant director of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service grain 
branch to return to his farm near 
Mason City, Iowa. No successor had 
been named at press time. 


Margarine Takes Fifth 
of Soy Oil in 1954 


MARGARINE is expected to ab- 
; sorb a fifth or more of the 
nation’s anticipated tremendous soy- 
bean oil production this year, ac 
cording to S. F. Riepma, president 
of the National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers 

The U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture’s latest crop report estimates 
that soybean planting in 1954 will 
total about 17,329,000 acres. Experi- 
ence shows, according to the re- 
port, that this acreage may result in 
soybean oil production of about 
3,300,000,000 pounds. 

Margarine output for the first 
five months of this year, Mr. Riepma 
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reported, ran a record 594,169,000 
pounds. At this rate the vegetable 
oil spread would score a new pro- 
duction mark of about 1,400,000,000 
or more pounds for 1954. At the 
average rate of usage of the past 10 
years this would mean consumption 
of 750 million pounds of refined 
soybean oil. This is almost equal to 
the oil equivalent of the entire crop 
forecast in Illinois. 


Don Vormezeele 


Don Vormezeele, 17 of Durand, 
Ill. has been selected a_ state 
winner in the field of soybean 
production by the Illinois Founda- 

tion Future Farm- 
ers of America. 
He was recog 
nized at the con- 
vention of the Ill 
inois FFA in 
Springfield re- 
cently 

Don is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs 
Leon Vormezeele 
He is an applicant 

Don Vormezeele for the state farm- 
er degree. He was winner of the soy- 
bean award in section I in 1953, 

Don started his soybean project 
in 1952. That year he raised seven 
acres of Hawkeye soybeans and his 
yield was 20 bushels to the acre 
Last year he increased to 25 acres 
on a 50-50 partnership basis with 
his father. He used potash fertilizer, 
inoculated his seed and worked the 
seedbed well before planting, result- 
ing in a yield of 33 bushels per acre 

This year he has a 30-acre field of 
level bottom land again on a 50-50 
basis with his father. 








Market. Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOY- 
BEAN DIGEST to use MARKET 
STREET for their classified advertis- 
ing. If you have processing machinery, 
laboratory equipment, soybean seed, or 
other items of interest to the industry, 
advertise them here 


Rate 10c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $2.00. 








BUY SURPLUS FARM _ TOOLS, 
machinery, trucks, jeeps, cars etc., 
from U.S. Government. List $1.00 
Details 10c. Box M213, East Hart 
ford, Conn 


FOR SALE FLAKING AND 
Cracking Rolls, Meal Toasters, Fil 
ter Presses, Hammer Mills. Pittock 
& Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa 


SCALE TICKETS FOR FAIR 
banks Printomatic Scales. Carbon 
ized Tickets. Spiral Scale Books 
Prompt Service—Reasonable 
Prices. Write us for quotation and 
samples Douglas L. Mains Co., 
30x 4685, Quincy, Ill 


FOR SALE—15 ANDERSON EX 
pellers; 10 Shriver and Sperry Fil 
ter Presses 42”x42” to 12”x12”: 
Anderson & Louisville Rotary 
Tube Dryers; Ro-ball and Rotex 
Screens; Hammer Mills. Send us 
a list of your Idle Machines—-Con 
olidated Products Co., Ine., 52-54 
Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE—298 CLIPPER CLEAN 
er with 30 screens, used four sea- 
ons, replacing with larger capac 
ity cleaner. Meiners Grain and 
Seed Co., Inc., Anchor, Illinoi 








ples 


1279 West Third St. 








Filter Cloths. 


® Die-cut with exact precision. 
Delivered, as pictured, to any schedule. 


No shrinkage. No large roll goods 
inventory. 


Less Shutdown time. 


Send dimensions or press plate template 
and material specifications for free sam- 
and 
cotton or synthetic disposable overcloths 


Also filter paper 


Incorporated 
Tel.—Cherry-1-0456 


Cable Address “Filterfab” 


prices of Filterfab non-woven 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 

















NEW PRODUCTS and SERVICES 


STORAGE BINS. Enough head room to permit the in- 
tallation of suitable bulk storage bins has been a prob 
lem with many companies. 
The Day Co. has announced 
a new, sanitary, horizontal 
type bolted bin 
The bin is only 11 feet 
high and can be furnished 
in almost any length. Bolted 
sections can be inserted to 
make the bins taller or long- 
er as desired, 
For complete informa- 
tion write Soybean Digest 
8c, Hudson, Iowa. 


CAR LOADER. The Day portable pneumatic car 
loader provides some practical advantages for loading 
bulk material into boxcars. The unit travels on casters 
for portability and can be 
used to load at many stations 
When it is located at the 
tation desired the loader is 
easily raised off the casters 
and set down to a solid, per- 
manent position 
The loader is fed from over- 
head screw conveyor through 
rotary valves and will load an 
80,000-pound boxcar in from 
one to two hours 
For further information write Soybean Digest 8a, 
Hudson, Iowa 


HARVESTER. A|lis- 
Chalmers’ new Model 100 
self-propelled All-Crop 
Harvester is described in 
a catalog just out. 

This harvester is built 
to the same design as its 
pull-type companion, the 
popular 6-foot Model 66, 
and which distinguishes 
All-Crop Harvesters. 

The new Model 100 is available with either nine- 
or twelve-foot header. It brings to the self-propelled 
combine field a new high in ability to harvest a wider 
range of crops, according to the manufacturer. 

For a copy of the catalog write Soybean Digest 8b, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


FILTER SYSTEM. Delpark settling and filter systems 
fabricated of stainless steel are now available for the 
filtration of liquids which would be affected by other 
types of metals. 

Basic applications of this filter include the filtration 
of edible oils. 

Designed for the filtration of particles .004-inch or 
larger, the system makes use of a settling basin for the 
removal of particles of varying weights prior to fil- 
tration through special bar stock screens. 

Screens are of special bar stock construction and 
may be easily removed for cleaning. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 8d, 
Hudson, Iowa. 





quickest and is most reliable. 





NATIONAL FATS AND OILS 
BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The information and service supplied by members of the NA- 
TIONAL FATS AND OILS BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION is of the 


Your support of the brokers who are members of that Association 
is a sure way to get quick and satisfactory action. 


There are no superior brokers anywhere to carry out your buy- 
ing and selling orders than those who belong to that Association. 


They work hard to earn the brokerage that is paid them. 


A broker of integrity and upon whom you can depend is an excel- 
lent insurance policy~—-he is of value to you at many angles. 
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Serving The Soybean Industry 





The Chicago, Ill., laboratory is : ee AR ; es The Des Moines, Iowa, labora- 

equipped with the most mod- i : b's : 6 tory with all the latest equip- 

ern equipment for refining 4A — =)" ‘ ; eS meni for refining olls. 
soybean oils. i = . f ; i 


e Chicago, IIl. 


8 So. Clinton 8!. Bidg. 
e Des Moines, Iowa 
e Memphis, Tenn. 
e Little Rock, Ark. 
Chemical Laboratories e Blytheville, Ark. 


The Oil Refining Department at the 
to serve you. Memphis, Tenn., laboratory, with a a Cairo, Til. 


capacity of 150 refinings daily. 
e Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 


MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE ~-MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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Growers — Processors = Traders 


Our Memphis 


Convention Headquarters 


During the American Soybean Convention, August 30th 
to September 2nd, a group of our experienced commodity 


men will make their headquarters at the Hotel Peabody. 


They'll be there to offer their facilities, market information 
and technical knowledge, and to assist you in your hedging 
problems which could result from a large supply of beans 


this year. 


Please ask to be put on the mailing list for our free com- 


modity market bulletins, both daily and weekly. 


Commodity Department 


BACHE & Co. 


Members of All Leading 
Stock & Commodity Exchanges 
Tel: Financial 6-4300 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
Myron F. Ratcliffe & Robert L. Raclin, 


Resident Partners 


MAIN OFFICE: 36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


free 
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SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1952-53 soy- 
bean crops, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service 
(1,000 bu.) 


1952-53 
Carryover(1) 3,575 
Production 298 ,052 
Total supply(2) 301,627 
Farm use including seed for season 25,180 
Quantity remaining for processing, export or carryover 276,447 
Disappearance through May 31(3) 
Crushed for oil or processed(4) 171,438 
Exported 25,869 
Total 197,307 
Balance on June | for processing, export, or carryover 79,140 48,890 


(1)Stocks as of Oct. 1 (2)Imports negligible (3)October through May 
(4)It is estimated that around 5 million bushels of new crop seybeans 
were crushed prior to October in both 1952 and 1953. Therefore, 5 mil 
lion bushels are included in the quantity crushed for both 1952 and 1953 


SOYBEANS: SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, 1951-53 (1,000 bu.) 
SUPPLY 


Stocks at beginning of period 1 


Year Interior Crush- Ter- 
and mills & ing minal CCC Total Pro- Total 
quarter Farms elevator plants markets 2 stocks duction supply 


1951-52 
Oct.-Dec 2,675 262 552 4,159 282,477 286,636 
Jan.-Mar. 104,167 399 1,852 220,178 220,178 
Apr.-June 60,095 21,858 hy 5,4 130,118 130,118 
July-Sept 5,864 640 30,838 K 45,151 45,151 
Season 4,159 77 286,636 
1952-53 
Oct.-Dec 1,958 296 611 3,575 52 301,627 
Jan.-Mar 83,621 346 852 1,037 226,250 226,250 
Apr.-June 59,669 27,926 9,613 § l 147,071 
July-Sept 20,393 11,393 26,905 29% 62,292 
Season 3,575 52 301,627 
5,755 2,021 ! 1,09 
79,785 36,675 58,551 13,196 
Apr.-June 36,640 16,86 2 297 11,461 
DISTRIBUTION 
Quarter sc Net Crushed Feed & Total 
or exports at residual disap- 
period s-e 3 mills 4 pearance 
1951-52 
Oct.-Dec 7,281 67,351 8,674 66,458 
Jan.-Mar 4,256 68 ,043 17,761 90,060 
Apr. -June 19,539 2,811 58,429 4,188 84,967 
July-Sept 2,697 50,057 11,178 41,576 
Season 19,539 17,045 244,380 2,097 283,061 


Oct. -Dec 13,918 65,901 4,442 75,377 
Jan.-Mar 7,426 60,665 11,088 79,179 
Apr.-June 20,539 6,349 57,163 728 84,779 
July-Sept 4,213 50,675 2,733 52,155 
Season 20,539 31,906 234 404 4,641 291,490 
1953-54 
Oct.-Dec 23,614 62,326 1,935 84,005 
Jan.-Mar 5/ 7,912 58,903 4,364 71,179 


i/ Oct. 1 stocks in all positions include only old crop soybeans. 2/ Owned 
by Commodity Credit Corporation in transit to ports. 3 Imports negli- 
gible. 4/ Mostly quantity fed, but includes waste, loss, and statistical 
errors in estimates. 5/ Partly estimated. Stock production, and quan- 
tity used for seed estimated by crop reporting board; exports and 
quantity crushed from Bureau of the Census 


PRICES. Average price received by farmers, effective 
parity price and price support rates. (Dollars per bushel.) 


Average price National 
Effective as percent average price 
Average farm price parity of parity support rate 


June 15 May 15 June 15 June 15 June 15 1953 1954 
1953 1954 1954 1954 1954 crop crop 


2.66 3.55 3.49 2.82 124 2.56 2.22 


Average farm and parity prices from crop reporting board 


Soybeans, No. 2 Yellow: Average monthly price per bushel at Illinois 
country shipping points, 1946-to date 

Year Oct. Nov May June July Aug. Sept. Avg 
1946-47 3.22 3.17 3.30 14 3.25 
1947-48 338 3.69 73 3.66 
1948-49 243 2.55 20 2.3 
1949-50 2.16 45 
1950-51 230 77 
1951-52 2.80 
1952-53 2.85 
1953-54 2.57 
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Distributed by Chicago Branch Market News Office, U. S. Department 
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Now Available In This Country 

At Substantial Savings 

and Excellent Delivery 
THE FAMOUS 


HERMANN 


BAUERMEISTER 


ROLLER MILLS 


Heovy duty corrugated roller mills. These 
are available in one, two or three pair high 
to suit your requirements. These rolls are 
excellent for soybeans and granulating pre- 
press cake. Rolls are approximately 16" x 40”. 
Also available in 10", 12"' and 14” diameters. 





Fiaking Mills are available in single and 
double pair stands. These Flaking Mills are 
of heavy construction and are available with 
either oil ring bronze bearing or heavy duty 
roller bearings. Rolls are approximately 
20" x 40”. 


Long-Life Bavermeister Chills are available 
to fit your present Flaking Mills. 


FOR PRICE INFORMATION WRITE 
2065 UNION AVENUE 


N.HUNTMOORE 


MEMPHIS 4, TENNESSEE 








MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 


Dealers i 
Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 


Brokers in 
Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 
Memphis Merchants Exchange 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 


Tel. 37-8585-89 





JONES-HETTELSATER 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


34 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 


* 


FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 


* 


FEED & SOYBEAN PLANTS 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 








FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for April and 
May as reported by Bureau of the Census. (1,000 Ibs.) 


PRIMARY MATERIALS: FACTORY PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP- 
TION, AND FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS, 
MAY 1954-APRIL 1954 


Factory Factory Factory and 
production consumption warehouse stocks 


May April May April May 31 Apr. 30 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 


Cottonseed, crude 124,212 161,955 163,177 191,274 84,728 129.705 
Cottonseed, refined 151,578 178,107 174,462 176,259 41,061,214 %1,147,144 
Peanut, crude** 6,963 8,895 5,771 4,819 11,545 9,623 
Peanut, refined 5,410 4,600 3,174 3,137 5,31y 4,512 
Soybean, crude 193,327 194,526 201,149 191,443 127,599 142,208 
Soybean, refined 186,097 180,911 182,924 *187,113 103,331 *98,429 
Coconut, crude 35,481 35,863 46,730 50,243 $43,216 $45 345 
Coconut, refined 30,122 32,939 27,072 30,309 10,437 8,884 
Vegetable foots 

(100°, basis) 21,342 21,516 14,658 13,306 47,012 47,678 


*Revised tIncludes 909 million pounds of refined cottonseed oil reported 
by respondents to the Census Bureau as owned by Commodity Credit 
Corp. The comparable Apr. 30, 1954, figure is 943 million pounds. As of 
May 31, CCC reported that it had removed from inventory and put in 
an “‘in-transit position to other storage’’ about 129 million pounds of re- 
fined cottonseed oil of which it is estimated that approximately 40 
million pounds have not been accounted for in respondent reports to the 
Census Bureau. It is believed that unreported stocks in-transit have 
recently been considerably larger than usual. The amount of in-transit 
stocks will be kept under continued review by the Census Bureau 
and CCC. **Data on production and stocks held at crude oil mill loca- 
tions collected by Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. §Data are on a commercial stocks basis, and do not 
include figures for stock piles of strategic oils 
FACTORY CONSUMPTION OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATS 
AND OILS, BY USES, DURING MAY 1954 


Edible products Inedible Products 


Other edible 
Chemicals 
Paints & 
& greases 


e 
E 
| 
be 
~ 
oo 
oS 
2 
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Shortening 
varnish 


‘ Lubricants 
inedible 


Cottonseed, refined 35,558 3,900 2,101 
Soybean, crude 
Soybean, refined 39,636 4,747 9,971 
Vegetable foots 
Hydrogenated cotton- 

seed oil, edible 32,864 29,525 
Hydrogenated soy- 

bean oil, edible 39,491 41,523 1,467 
Fatty acid stock 654 69 289 


STOCKS ON FARMS. Stocks of soybeans on farms 
July 1 are estimated at 3.6 million bushels. This 
is equivalent to only 1.4 percent of the 1953 produc- 
tion and the lowest July 1 farm stocks in the 12 years 
of record. The 10-year average for the date is 8.2 million 
bushels, while last year a record 20.4 million bushels 
were still on farms. Disappearance from farms for the 
period Apr. 1 to July 1 amounted to 33.1 million bushels, 
much of which was used for seed to plant the 1954 crop. 
This compares with 39.3 million bushels disappearance 
for the April-June quarter last year and the average of 
33.6 million bushels. 

Farm stocks are at an extremely low level mainly 
because of the relatively favorable prices for soybeans 
during the last several months. Also, because of early 
plantings this year, there was little need to hold seed on 
farms for planting after July 1. Of the total farm stocks, 
nearly nine-tenths are in the North Central area. IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Iowa and Missouri each have more than a 
half-million bushels still on farms. 

SOYBEAN STOCKS ON FARMS 
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Av. Av. 
State 1943-52 1953 1954 State 1943-52 1953 


N. ¥ 32 9 8 I 43 27 
31 33 12 é 93 67 
46 23 23 i 1 ~ 
926 2,068 531 I 178 b 57 
1,029 2,560 369 s..¢ 30 , 29 
2,328 4,905 769 re 12 
130 87 10 “le — 2 
39 73 49 y t 12 
406 2,194 277 20 
1,890 5,837 515 ‘i 9 
523 655 511 30 
8 7 6 F A 73 
30 12 47 § 3 
22 (1) 10 12 
82 110 60 
52 35 16 5 8,243 20,393 3,566 
(1) Less than 500 bushels. Crop reporting board of USDA’S Agricultural 
Marketing Service 
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FUTURES TRADING. The volume of futures trading PROTEIN PRICES. Retail protein price report for 
in all soybean products increased markedly in the fiscal July 15, by Protein Economics and Research Council. 
year ended June 30, and the volume in soybeans, over epee 
° ° . oe 
5 billion bushels, was the largest on record, according — * Paid by 
to the report by J. M. Mehl, administrator of the Com- Food Price(1) Protein(2) Consumer 
modity Exchange Authority. 
; ; . : shh , - Beef 
Trading in cottonseed oil dropped sharply from the De anid ones -_ 
preceding year. Hamburger 0.42 Ib 16.1 
- —s Round Steak 0.87 Ib 17.6 
VOLUME OF FUTURES TRADING ON ALL CONTRACT MARKETS aeae 
COMBINED, BY COMMODITIES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED Cottage 0.24 12 oz. box 19.5 : 
JUNE 30, 1953, AND JUNE 30, 1954 Cured Cheddar 0.65 Ib 25.1 2.19 
Chicken 
Percent Frier, ready to cook 0.53 Ib 15.2 3.37 
Commodity Unit 1953 1954 of increase Eggs, Fresh 0.50 doz 114 2.80 
or decrease Fish 
Haddock, Frozen Fillet 0.50 Ib 18.2 2.74 
Soybeans 1,000 bu 3,346 329 5,147,957 + 53.8 Salmon. Canned Pink 0.53 Ib 205 249 
Cottonseed Oil 1,000 Ibs 3,050,280 871,680 71.4 Lamb, Leg 0.70 Ib 15.0 438 
Soybean Oil 1,000 Ibs 3,048,720 4,711,260 + 545 Milk 
Lard 1,000 Ibs 1,414,080 2,861,920 +102.4 Evaporated 0.14 14> oz. can 10 179 
Cottonseed Meal tons 98,200 216,300 + 120.3 Fresh. Whole 0.22 qt 35 248 
Soybean Meal tons 1,837,900 4,054,000 + 120.6 Non-fat. Dry 0.40 Ib 35.6 097 
Pork 
VOLUME OF FUTURES TRADING BY CONTRACT MARKETS, BY Chops 0.87 Ib 13.3 6.07 
COMMODITIES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1953, AND Ham. Whole 0.72 Ib 147 428 
JUNE 30, 1954 Soy Flour (6) 0.20 Ib 50.0 0.40 


Percent 

Commodity Unit of increase (1) Estimated retail prices reasonably representative of current U. S 
or decrease prices on basis of spot checks and price trends. Must be adjusted to 
meet local conditions. (2) Percent protein, Composition of Foods, U. 8S 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE Dept. of Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook No. 8 Foods may vary 
Soybeans 1,000 bu 3,291,226 5,082,125 + appreciably from these values (3) In estimating the price per lb. of 
Soybean Oil 1,000 Ibs 2,676,000 4,286,700 $ 2 protein in the above foods, all carbohydrates are arbitrarily calculated 
Lard 1,000 Ibs 1,414,980 2,861,920 ; at 10c per lb. and fats at 30c per lb. The dollar value of vitamins, min- 
Soybean Meal tons 806 200 2,356,400 ‘ : erals and water is considered negligible on a pure chemical market 
basis. The balance is charged against protein (5) Price change of 
CHICAGO OPEN BOARD OF TRADE protein from last month in cents. (6) Reported by soy flour processors 

Soybeans 1,000 bu 55,103 59,662 + p not by PERC 


NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 
Cottonseed Oil 1,000 Ibs 540 0 100.0 

NEW YORR PRODUCE B&CHANGE SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments re- 
Cottonseed Oil 1,000 Ibs 3,049,740 871,680 71.4 ported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Soybean Oil 1,000 Ibs 372,720 424,560 + 13.9 Inc in pounds. 


MEMPHIS BOARD OF TRADE CLEARING ASSOCIATION June 26 4,560,569 
Cottonseed Meal tons 98,200 216,300 +120.3 July 3 6,088 590 
Soybean Meal tons 1,031,700 1,697 ,600 + 64.5 July 10 4,331,662 
Soybeans 1,000 bu 6.170 July 5,262,063 


E. E. Buxton & Co. 





FUTURES BROKERS 


OYBEAN MEAL + COTTONSEED ME 


MEMPHIS & CHICAGO SOYBEAN FUTURES 


COTTON EXCHANGE BLDG. 
MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


WHILE YOU'RE IN MEMPHIS ATTENDING THE: 


1. NATIONAL SOYBEAN PROCESSORS CONVENTION 
2. AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


ISIT US in our suite at tHE PEABOD 
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ASA & NSPA Annual Convention 
Booth #29 


Aug. 30 - Sept. 2 

Peabody Hotel 
JOHN D. ATKINS, JR. 

Fats & Oils Price Analyst 


CONFIDENTIAL PRICE RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO MANAGEMENT 


SOYBEAN AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Serving the world's leading corporations 








PROCESSORS ! 


DON’T SCRAP WORN 
BREAKER BARS 


LET US SAVE YOU MONEY 
WE REBUILD THEM WITH 
HARD SURFACING 
FRENCH EXPELLER SHAFTS REBUILT 
TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


UPTOWN WELDING 


2918 EMERSON AVE. SO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
REGENT 6091 











Metropolitan 
Vegetable Oil (o., Inc. 


Members: New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Dealers and Importers @ Vegetable Oils @ Animal Fats 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK, 4-B09.5959 








You get more beans, more hay 
and more ‘“‘free’’ nitrogen from 
the air for your soil. 


PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau 


of the Census for May and June. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS, EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
AND STOCKS, JUNE 1954 - MAY 1954 


Unit Production Shipments and End of month 
Products of transfers stocks 
meas- June May June May June 30 May 31 
are 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 
Soybean 
Cake and meal tons 364,525 416,328 375,028 421,187 166,871 177,374 
Lecithin 1000 lb 2,018 2,222 2,245 2,020 2,837 3,064 
Edible soy flour, 
full fat tons 305 (1) 322 
Edible soy flour 
other tons 4,906 4,666 4,737 
Industrial soy 
flour tons 2,516 3,190 2,411 


(1) Not shown to avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies 


SOYBEANS: RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS, AND STOCKS AT OIL MILLS, 
BY STATES, JUNE 1954- MAY 1954 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Receipts at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 
June May June May June 30 May 31 

1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 
U.S 197,424 233,737 463,095 526,380 737,953 1,003,624 
Arkansas a) (1) a) (1) 5,062 9,814 
Illinois 48,908 74,761 184,931 202,502 323,828 459,851 
Indiana 31,632 32,468 40,432 49,989 67,960 76,760 
lowa 41,881 63,553 94,897 104,657 147,385 200,401 
Kansas (1) a) (1) a) (1) (1) 
Kentucky (1) (1) a) (1) 1) a) 
Minnesota 32,333 29,308 35,536 37,541 13,367 16,570 
Mississippi 814 (1) 3,200 al) 918 3,304 
Missouri 1) (1) a) ai) 20,962 23,526 
Nebraska (1) a) (1) (1) (i) ai) 
North Carolina (1) (1) qi) 1) (i) (i) 
Ohio 22,265 13,903 50,011 57,295 96,644 124,390 
All other 19,591 19,744 54,088 74,396 61,827 89,008 


(1) Included in ‘‘All other’’ to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 
companies 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, JUNE 1954- MAY 1954 


Crude oil (thousand pounds) Cake and meal (tons) 


Production Stocks Production Stocks 
June May June 30 May 31 June May June 30 May 31 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 

Vv. § 171,614 193,327 37,007 44,661 416,328 166,871 177,374 
Arkansas (1) (1) a) (1) 461 (1) 
Illinois 69,196 75,262 15,924 15,069 37,522 53,86 64,841 
Indiana 15,164 18,546 866 6,352 33,854 by y 62,275 
lowa 35,585 39.056 7,614 8,685 16 85,856 3,536 20,388 
Kansas en) (1) a1) a1) (1) (1) 
Kentucky (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Minnesota 12,792 13,672 4,839 3,068 y x 31,448 al) 
Mississippi 1,237 (1) (1) 681 2,97% (1) 997 
Missouri a) (1) 679 2,474 a) 3,502 
Nebraska (1) ql) 300 653 (1) (1) 
N. Carolina (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) f 682 
Ohio 18,250 20,050 4,039 3,656 41,239 45 088 5,078 4,145 
All other 19,389 26,741 2,746 4,023 43 367 59,602 ‘ i 20,544 


(1) Included in “All other’ to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 
companies 


STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commercial 
grain stocks reports. (1,000 bu.) 


U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets 
June 29 July 6 July 13 July 20 


Atlantic Coast 242 
Gulf Coast 
Northwestern and Upper 

Lake é 8 80 
I « Lake 2,87: 82 2,902 
East Central ( 24 24 
West Central, Southwestern 

& Western i 1,188 DG | 
Total current week Si q 4,518 
Total year ago 3,82 3,245 3,085 


U. S. Soyteans in Store and Afloat at Canadian Markets 


Total current week 0 0 
Total year ago 0 94 71 


Total North American Commercial Soybean Stocks 


Current week 5,594 4.573 4.518 
Year ago 3,821 3,339 3 
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FOR OILSEED 


PROCESSING PLANTS 


® MAXIMUM YIELD 
® MAXIMUM OUTPUT 


® MINIMUM POWER 
REQUIREMENTS 


® MINIMUM SPACE 
REQUIREMENTS 


@ MINIMUM OPERATING 
ONES 


® HIGH QUALITY ROLLS 
WITH LONG LIFE 


AUGUST, 1954 


CONVEYORS 


Chain Conveyors, Pneu- 
matic Conveyors, Thermo- 
pneumatic Meal Cooling 


and Conveying Systems. 


CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
DRYERS, COOLERS 


Separators, Magnetic 
Separators, Grading Cyl- 
inders, Sifters, Purifiers, 
Scales, Feeders, Filters, 
Cyclones, Vacuum Dryers, 


Continuous Humidifiers. 


ROLLER MILLS 


Crushers, Cracking Mills, 


Flaking Mills, Cake 


Crushers, Meal Grinders, 


Flour Mills. 


BUHLER BROTHERS, INC. 
STATE HIGHWAY #4, FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY 





TRENDS AT A GLANCE 


NEAR FUTURES SOYBEANS BULK SOYBEAN OIL MEAL, DECATUR 


DAILY MARKET PRICES 


FUTURES NO. 2 SOYBEANS, CHICAGO 
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BULK SOYBEAN OIL MEAL, DECATUR 
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July Markets 


ULY WAS one of the most erratic 
“ months in years so far as the 
markets were concerned. 

Weather was the prevailing in- 
fluence and new crop soybeans were 
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extremely sensitive to changes in 
outlook. Markets pushed higher as 
the drought deepened and observers 
tentatively pared their estimate of 
the 1954 U. S. crop. But markets 
plunged after every general rain. 
And soybean meal and oil bounced 
up and down along with beans. 

Both July and new crop soybeans 
made sharp gains during the month 
as it became apparent that the few 
remaining old crop beans were in 
strong hands. At the time the July 
option expired the market experi- 
enced one of its wildest actions in 
some years, due mainly to adverse 
weather reports. 
Bullish influences: 

1—USDA’s farm stocks report 
showing 3 million bushels remaining 
on farms compared with 20 million 
bushels a year earlier. 

2—The touchy Chinese situation. 

3—The visible supplies of soybean 
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CRUDE SOYBEAN OIL 


and cottonseed oils showed an im- 
pressive decline for the month of 
June. 

4—Export outlook. It was re- 
ported that 250,000 bushels of old 
crop beans would be shipped from 
Chicago to Canada. Denmark re- 
portedly bought 4,000 tons of new 
crop beans. 

Bearish influences included: 

1—Sluggish demand for’ end 
products of both oil and meal. De- 
mand for margarine and vegetable 
shortening was seasonally off. When 
soybean oil meal prices rose buyers 
turned to competing products. 

2—Government sales of dried 
milk. Cumulative sales for feed 
July 16 were reported at 479,396,923 
pounds by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 

New soybean oil established new 
high contract prices on all months in 
late July. But refiners remained 
cautious despite strength in soy- 
beans as finished business con- 
tinued to lag. 


SOAPSTOCKS. Acid soybean 
soapstocks delivered Midwest open- 
ed and closed the month at 7%4 cents 
a pound, and raw soybean soap- 
stocks remained at 3.62 cents. 
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A solvent for every problem; that’s 
one of Amsco’s services — including 
Hexane, Heptane, Pentane, lsohexane, 
Isoheptane, and Petroleum Ethers. 
Pe Vuiriao Mey 1141-116 4-) Me | od 


solvents. 
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AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 
New York e Chicago e Los Angeles 

















Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 
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The French have a word for it! 








Skellysolve for 
Animal and Vegetable Oil 
Extraction 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils 
and meals from soybeans, corn germs, 
flaxseed, peanuts, cottonseed and the 
like. Closed cup flash point about 
20°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve-B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-D. Quality solvent at 
competitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. Closed 
cup flash point about 3°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in labora- 
tory analytical work. Originally made 
to conform to A.O.C.S. specifications 
for petroleum ether, and for pharma- 
ceutical extractions, where finest qual- 
ity solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about 50°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve C or D. Closed cup flosh point 
about 20°F. 








“Doc’’ MacGEE says: The word I’m 
thinking of is “parfait,” which of 
course means perfect, without a 
flaw. And if perfection in solvents 
has a strong bearing on the perfec- 
tion of your product, you'll do well 
to look into Skellysolve for all your 
solvent requirements. 


Perfection is a long time habit with 
the people who produce Skellysolve 
—a habit that stems from the strict- 
est of laboratory controls that check 
every step of the manufacturing 
processes. As a result, every batch 
checks perfectly with respect to 
sweet odor, low end points, a mini- 
mum of excessively volatile com- 
pounds and an exceptionally low 


[ o 


level of unsaturates and pyrogenic 
decomposition products, 


Uniformity is a fetish of the men who 
make Skellysolve. Batch after batch 
is “right on the button” for boiling 
ranges, low toxicity and sulphur con- 
tent. What’s more, we’re equally 
proud of Skellysolve’s unsurpassed 
dependability of supply—undaunted 
for almost a quarter of a century, re- 
gardless of wars, weather and even 


floods! 


Special solvent application problem? 
May pay you to call in the Skelly- 
solve Technical Fieldman. Or for 
more complete technical facts, write 
me today! 


Skellysolve 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





